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THE IMPERIAC MAGA} 
& 


BRIEF MEMOIR OF UIS MOST GRACI 
(With a Portrait.) 


Ir exalted station, dignity, and power, can entili® 
human family to the particular notice of the biographer, monarchs, above 
all others, have a right to command this mark of respectful attention. 
Crowns and sceptres can, however, never excite genuine homage in a subject, 
unless public virtue shall cast a lustre over the insignia of greatness with 
which they are adorned. 

Among the numerous rulers of the earth, few have ever ascended the 
thrones of their ancestors under more auspicious circumstances, than those 
which marked the accession of Wittiam THE Fourtn. Nearly all 
Europe was in a state of peace; and neither foreign nor domestic commo- 
tion threatened to disturb the tranquillity of his reign. 

Born in Great Britain, educated in his native land, and initiated into 
English habits, manners, and customs from his earliest years, he was not a 
stranger to the character of his subjects. Conformably to this knowledge, 


‘ he has uniformly conducted himself since the diadem, has been associated with 


his name; and all his actions towards the nation at large have tended to rivet 
him more firmly in the affections of his people. 

Instead of secluding himself in haughty retirement from popular observa- 
tion, he has thrown aside this fashionable appendage of royalty; and, so far 
as prudence would allow, consistently with the elevation of his office, shown 
himself openly and without reserve to the people, whom, in the order of 
Providence, it is his lot to govern. This circumstance has endeared him to 
his subjects; and never, perhaps, has the heart more cordially co-operated 
with the voice, than when ‘‘ God save the King,” or ** Long live King William,” 
has been uttered by ten thousand tongues. That his dominion may continue 
as it has begun, and that he may long live to reign over a free and powerful 
empire, must be the sincere desire of every loyal heart. 

His present Majesty, Prince William Henry, the third son and the fourth 
child of King George the Third, was born the 21st of August, 1765. His 
royal father having determined to bring one son up in the navy, this prince 
was selected for that purpose ; and at the age of fourteen, towards the close of 
the American war, his Royal Highness entered the service on board the Prince 
George, as a midshipman, under the especial care and superintendence of 
the late Admiral the Honourable Robert Digby. It was not, however, the 
intention of the king that his son should find any royal road to promotion. 
On the contrary, the young naval aspirant went regularly through all the 
grades of his profe ssion, and was not promoted until he was reported quali- 
fied, according to the rules of the service. In this manner, in the usual 
course, he became a lieutenant, afterwards a master and commander, and 
subsequently a post-captain. 

* The Prince George bearing a part in the great naval engagement between 
the English and Spanish fleets the former commanded by Lord Rodney, 
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and the latter by Don Juan de Langara; his Royal Highness was very early 
initiated in naval warfare, and inured to a service of danger. He was pre- 
sent at the capture of a French man-of-war, and three smaller vessels, forming 
part of a considerable convoy; and on this and similar occasions, Admiral 
Digby so approved of his conduct, that he named after him a Spanish man- 
of-war, the Prince William. 

It was about this period, that Don Juan de Langara, on visiting Admiral 
Digby, was introduced to his Royal Highness. During the conference between 
the two admirals, the Prince withdrew ; but when it was intimated that Don 
Juan wished to retire, his Royal Highness appeared in the uniform of a mid- 
shipman, and respectfully informed the admiral that the boat was ready. 
The Spaniard was surprised to see the son of his Britannic majesty acting 
in the capacity of an inferior officer; and he emphatically observed to 
Admiral Digby, “‘ Well does Great Britain merit the empire of the seas, when 
the humble stations in the navy are filled by princes of the blood.” 

The Prince’s intimacy with the immortal Nelson is well known as one of 
the most interesting incidents of this hero’s life. They first met at Quebec 
in 1782, when Nelson was in the Albemarle, which was then off that sta- 
tion, and from this time they became much attached to each other. At the 
close of the war they met again, both being appointed to the Leeward Island 
station, where Nelson had soon an opportunity of witnessing the Prince’s 
strict and resolute obedience to orders, in the face of great personal danger, 
and amidst temptations of no wr kind. 

Whilst his Royal Highness’s vessel formed part of Lord Hood’s squadron 
in 1782, he successfully interceded with Admiral Rowley, the commander- 
in-chief, in favour of Mr. Benjamin Lee, a midshipman, who was found 
guilty of disrespect to a superior officer, and condemned to death. In the 
same year, Prince William Henry visited Cape Francois and the Havannah, 
when another circumstance took place, which in a still more exalted degree 
shewed the excellence of his disposition, and that benevolence of feeling 
with which he was invariably characterized. Some of the British prisoners had 
very improperly subjected themselves to the vengeance of the Spanish Go- 
vernment, and a sentence of death was the natural result; but on the 
personal interference of his Royal Highness they were pardoned. The letter 
which on this occasion was addressed to Don Galvez, the governor of Louis- 
iana, will always be quoted as a document highly creditable to his enthusias- 
tic kindness of heart. 

In 1785, after an actual service of six years and three months, his Royal 
Highness was promoted lieutenant of the Hebe. Ter months afterwards 
the Prince served as captain of the Pegasus, and subsequently of the 
Andromeda. 


In 1789, Prince William Henry was, by letters patent, created Duke of 
Clarence, and his Royal Highness took his seat as such in the House of 
Lords. The revival of the title of Duke of Clarence was a subject of 
interest and curiosity at the time, it not having existed for upwards of 
three centuries; and the origin and etymology of the title, and its con- 
nexion with the name of the office of Clarencieux, king at arms, were 
ee traced in some of the journals of that time. Its source has 


been found in Clarents, a harbour in Greece, which in ancient time 
gave name to a Greek duchy. 

In 1790, when, in consequence of a dispute between the Court of London 
and Madrid, respecting some territory at Nootka Sound, in North America, 
hostilities were fur a time threatened, or expected, a considerable naval 
armament was fitted out, the Duke of Clarence was appointed to the 
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command of the Valiant of seventy-four guns; but this ship was soon 
paid off, the negociations with Spain having been amicably terminated, 
and the armament being in consequence no longer necessary. 

It was then that the Duke of Clarence received a mark of distinction, 
with reference to his profession, which is only granted to members of the 
royal family ; his royal highness being, by virtue of an order in council, 
promoted to the rank of rear-admiral of the blue, over the heads of the 
captains who were senior to him. But the Duke had literally worked 
his way through the inferior grades of his profession, in the same manner 
as others of greatly inferior station, and it was no more than a just and 
proper compliment, both to himself and to the royal family, which had 
thus honoured the navy, to allow the royal seaman the honour of a flag, be- 
fore, according to strict rule, he would have been entitled to it. 

The Duke of Clarence, on his first entrance into the House of Lords, was 
politically opposed to the Pitt administration, and continued in opposition to 
it till its dissolution in 1801. Whether this was the reason that, in the war 
with France, which commenced in 1793, his Royal Highness was never em- 
ployed as a naval officer, or appointed to any command, or whether such was 
the will of the King his father, has never been explained. It is certain, 
however, that the Duke was not employed, and equally so, that his Royal 
Highness was in opposition to the administration. The illustrious admiral 
was, however, always regularly included in the naval promotions, as regarded 
rank, whenever they took place; this, indeed, was a matter of course. 

To the Addington administration, which succeeded, his Royal Highness 
had no such decided objection; more especially, as the Earl St. Vincent, 
for whom he had a high regard, was appointed First Lord of the Admiralty ; 
and when that noble Earl moved the thanks of the House of Lords to Sir 
James Saumarez, for his victory obtained off Cadiz, which was afterwards 
called by some the first victory of Trafalgar, the Duke of Clarence very 
warmly supported the motion. His Royal Highness also supported the 
peace with France, in 1802; but he opposed the well-known bill for naval 
inquiry, though afterwards his Royal Highness moved the printing of the 
ninth report of the commissioners acting under that bill, observing, that it 
contained something particular: that ‘‘ something particular” was, of course, 
the memorable examination of the first Viscount Melville, and other cir- 
cumstances which led to the impeachment and trial of that noble Lord, 
though terminating in his acquittal. 

On the death of the Earl of St. Vincent, the Duke of Clarence was 
appointed Admiral of the fleet, but although extremely anxious to enter into 
active service, he was not employed during what might be called the second 
part of the war with France, commencing in 1803; nor, indeed, was there 
any opening for his Royal Highness to be actively engaged in his profession, 
since from his rank he eculd only have held a chief or high command, and 
all the stations of importance were already filled by officers in whom the 
country had the greatest confidence ; while their victorious career, epecially 
that of the great and gallant Nelson, soon left upon the seas no enemy to 
contend with, unless in comparatively petty details, though gallantry, and 
skill, and seamanship, were still, in numberless instances, pre-eminently dis- 
played. 

In 1814, after what was then supposed to be the termination of the war, 
the late Emperor of Russia and the King of Prussia, having expressed their 
desire to visit this country, the Duke of Clarence took the command of the 
royal yacht, and sailed for Calais, in order to conduct those illustrious per- 
souages to England. « fv their arrival, they wished to witness a naval 
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review, and the Prince Regent having given the requisite orders, the Duke 
of Clarence, as Admiral of the Fleet, on the 19th June hoisted the Union 
at the main, on board the Jason frigate, at Spithead. On the following day, 
the flag of the Lord High Admiral (the Admiralty flag), was hoisted on 
board the Ville de Paris, and his Royal Higkness then shifted his flag, as 
Admiral of the Fleet, tothe Impregnable. On the 21st, his Royal Highness 
again shifted it to the Bombay Castle. He received his brother, the Prince 
Regent, at the Government House, and also the illustrious visitors, the Em- 
peror of Russia, and the King of Prussia. 

On the 23d, the Emperor of Russia, the King of Prussia, and the Prince 
Regent, embarked at the King’s Stairs; the Duke of Clarence, as Ad- 
miral of the Fleet, in his own barge, leading the larboard line of boats. 
The Prince Regent, and the illustrious visitors, were received by the Duke 
of Clarence, on board the Impregnable, in which ship the Royal Standard 
was hoisted, and the Union was shifted to the Chatham. On the 24th, the 
illustrious party visited the dock-yard. The Prince Regent and the King 
of Prussia went on board the royal yacht; the Duke of Clarence gave the 
signal, and the Fleet put to sea, and went through several manceuvres, 
returning to Spithead in the evening. On the 26th the royal visitors quitted 
Portsmouth. 

In 1826, his Royal Highness was appointed Lord High Admiral, aid 
during the period he held the office, was very popular in the navy. The 
Duke set to work, con amore, in making regulations and arrangements, and 
that too with strict justice and impartiality. He made a tour in person, to 
inspect the dock-yards and naval establishments, in which his Royal High- 
ness suggested various improvements, some of which were carried into effect. 
The objection generally made against naval first lords, was, that they were 
too partial to particular branches or sections of the service, to the exclusion 
of others ; but this certainly did not apply to the Lord High Admiral, who 
acted as the patron and chief of the service in general, with perfect fairness 
and inaptrtiait , and spared no trouble, nor personal attention, in executing 
the duties of the office with which his Royal Highness had been entrusted. 
In 1828 his Royal Highness resigned his office. 

In his parliamentary career, his Royal Highness was a frequent speaker 
in the House of Lords. He never, however, followed the fashion of making 
long speeches, but always spoke sensibly and with animation on points of 
great national importance. On many occasions his observations have elicited 
considerable applause. On subjects connected with the army or navy, his 
Royal Highness was always one of the foremost to award the meed of praise 
to officers, either of the army or navy, whose distinguished services were 
deemed worthy to receive the thanks of Parliament, or to whom it was thought 
right to adjudge rewards. It is also to be remembered that his Royal High- 
ness supported the measure for ——s the penal laws (with certain excep- 
tidns) affecting the Roman Catholics. 

We now come to the important period of his Royal Highness succeeding 
to the Throne of the British empire, on the demise of his Royal Brother 
George IV., by the style and title of Witt1am tHe Fourrn. This is 
the first instance of a collateral succession, since the era of the accession 
of the House of Brunswick, comprising an interim of 116 years ; and, as al- 
ready in effect observed, it could at one period, and that too for a consider- 
able time, have been scarcely considered within the range of probability. 
His Majesty has succeeded to the Throne with many advantages as to know- 
ledge and experience upon several subjects, not hitherto possessed by sove- 
reigns ; and with a character that can be more distinctly and justly appre- 
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ciated by his subjects, marked, as it has been; with an invariable desire to 
promote, as far as he possibly could, the welfare and prosperity of his 
country, and contribute to the happiness of mankind. We are quite sure 
that there is no individual in the empire, who possesses a more truly British 
heart than our present Sovereign, or whose mind is more ay 5 inter- 
woven with the interests or the destinies of the British Empire. His Majesty 
may truly say, as his father did, that he glories in the name of Briton; and 
we are firmly convinced, that with regard to true and genuine British feel- 
ings, his Majesty will not give place to any one of his subjects, himself being 
the representative of all that is truly noble in the English character. 

At the conclusion of this brief Memoir of his most Gracious Majesty, 
his Autograph, which follows, cannot be deemed unappropriate. It has 
been procured from an exalted quarter as an especial favour, and as such 
it was inserted in our number for November last. His Majesty’s Signature 
in general being only “‘ W. R.” this is one of the few specimens in which it 
has been written in full, since his accession to the Throne, on which account 


it must be the more gratifying to our readers. 
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Tae calling into existence that which pre- 
‘viously had no existence, is a creation. 
We know of no being, save the Almighty 
self-existent, which is capable of such an 
act. Therefore, if this circumstance had 
not been made the subject of an express 
revelation in so many words, viz. “In the 
beginning God created the heaven and the 
earth ;” the work itself, visible and tangible 
to his senses, would have pointed him out 
to man. Hence, to the nations where 
copies of this revelation of God do not 
abound, or are not known, “the heavens 
declare the glory of God, and the firma- 
ment sheweth his handy work. Day unto 
day uttereth speech, and night unto night 
sheweth knowledge. There is no speech 
nor language where their voice is not heard. 
Their line is gone out through all the earth, 
and their words to the end of the world.” 
This ge confirms the general opinion, 
viz. That the creation noted “ in the begin- 
ning,” by the Bible, was that of the whole 
solar system. 

The disposing of created substances into 
order, in the vast, as well as the minute, 
and therefore forming rich varieties of 
things, such as the universe and all it con- 
tains, is also evidently the work of infinite 
wisdom and power, and must therefore be 


the work of God. It is revealed to us, 
that God did form all things; and after a 
lapse of nearly six thousand years, the 
united efforts of the millions of beings 
that have appeared, and in succession 
passed away from this universe, have failed 
to discover any other source of being, save 
that Elohim, who announces himself as the 
creator and builder or former of all things ; 
nor have their united efforts sufficed to add 
to, or diminish aught from, his creation. 
Therefore, upon the foundation of the reve- 
lation of God himself, and the nature and 
fitness of things, in the absence of all evi- 
dence to the contrary, we must pronounce, 
that, “In the beginning God created the 
heaven and the earth,” and assert, with the 
psalmist, “The heavens are thine, the 
earth also is thine: as for the world, and 
the fulness thereof, thou hast founded them. 
The north and the south, thou hast created 
them.” And, with Zechariah, acknow- 
ledge “ the Lord, which stretcheth forth 
the heavens, and layeth the foundation of 
the earth, and formeth the spirit of man 
within him.” 

What does this portion of the creations 
of God, which we denominate the universe, 
or the solar system, contain? This is a 
question of importance to every man, be- 
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cause all mankind are parts thereof, and 

of the good: they are also in- 
volved in its destiny, and have no means 
of averting any signal catastrophe which 
may overwhelm such parts as they inhabit ; 
much less those parts which are distant. 
God, who created the w'iole, by his provi- 
dence governs the whole, ieaving no portion 
of his creation to what men call chance or 


But al God governs the whole 
creation, he governs it by laws. The laws 
which govern matter he created when he 
erected the universe, and the laws which 
govern spirit, emanated from himself: they 
are holy, just, and good—a transcript of 
the Spirit from which they emanated. 

To know the laws by which the Creator 
governs matter, then, is well worthy the 
attention of mankind; but to know well 
the laws by which he governs spirit is of 
the last importance; because the eternal 
well-being of spirit depends upon its con- 
formity to these laws. This question, viz. 
* What does this portion of the creations of 
God, which we denominate the universe, 
or the solar system, contain 7’ will form the 
subject of these essays; and in searching 
for the answer, the revelations of the Self- 
existent, and the discoveries of men, must 
be placed in requisition. 

experiments of men in all ages have 
afforded light, and an increase of light, to 
their successors ; and during the present age, 
splendid additions have resulted from in- 
vestigations of the most patient and labo- 
rious cast: these, far from discrediting 
the volume of truth, confirm the revelation 
of God as far as they go, in all its parts. 
The day has more than dawned upon the 
philosophy of the Bibie, and meridian 
splendours await it: a little while, and we 
shall behold the wisdom of God in his 
creation and in his word, as one light from 
heaven, like the sun at noon, while all 
that seemed to shine shall hide their dimi- 
nished heads. Then will it be known, that 
“Tn the beginning,” Elohim was infinitely 
more wise than man throughout his gene- 
rations; and that even in the end, when 
every discovery of every age is summed up, 
that it was the foolishness of men which 
scorned the wisdom of the Bible, and that 
it would have been wise in them, had they 
hallowed it with all their powers. 

“In the beginning God created the 
heaven and the earth. And the earth was 
without form, and void; and darkness was 
upon the face of the deep: and the Spirit 
of God moved upon the face of the waters.” 
Here we behold the Elohim in two-fold 
action, viz., the creator of and operator 
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upon matter. The principal atoms of the 
materials of the whole universe, called into 
existence by the Creator, are here conglo- 
merated, and the great master builder 
prepares this mass of raw materials for 
use. The atoms of matter are so minute, 
that, individually, they are invisible ; even 
the strongest microscopes fail to render 
them visible, 

The molecules of water, although they 
consist at least of two atoms, viz., one of 
hydrogen and one of oxygen, cannot be 
distinguished amidst the fluid; no, not 
with aid of the most powerful magni- 
fiers. Hence the idea arises, that matter is 
divisible ad infinitum ; because the atoms 
are so minute, that in a sphere like our 
earth they approach infinity; and after 
every division of its particles by the utmost 
ingenuity of man, these minute particles 
tadividually, contain several atoms. 

This immense mass of atoms, when 
newly created, and while unconnected 
each with each, would constitute a vast 
fluid. For if water is fluid, which is com- 
posed of molecules, each consisting at least 
of two atoms, this mass of single atoins 
being at least twice as rare, if all atoms are 
of equal size, would be fluid in its prime- 
val state. Sand is often found in fluid 
masses in the arid deserts of the East, and 
is acted upon by the winds similar to the 
ocean, and frequently with as awful de- 
structions to mankind—burying the travel- 
ler beneath its billows; yea, even whole 
caravans. But those sands are composed of 
particles which individually contain several 
atoms: this is proved by the ease with 
which these particles are divided into 
smaller particles. With what propriety, 
then, does the sacred volume call the con- 
gregated primeval atoms, fluids or waters, 
and the mass of these, the deep, or the abyss. 

The earth in this stage of creation is 
represented to be without form, and void. 
The earth, I conceive, here means the 
whole of the materials previously created ; 
because, although they were at the mo- 
ment only unconnected atoms, and conse- 
quently in a fluid state, they were the 
actual substance out of which infinite wis- 
dom purposed to form, and subsequently 
did form the earth, and all the spheres of 
the solar system. In fact, they then were 
so many earths as there were different kinds 
of earthy atoms, and it was only needful to 
assort, concoct, and connect these atoms, 
in order to form the various earths which 
crown the planet we inhabit, and every 
other sphere throughout this universe. 

This whole mass would be globular; 
for it invariably oceurs that fluids assume 
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that form whenever they are suspended, or 
fall in space: hence this mass would be 
equally accessible on every side, and 
might revolve or be revolved at pleasure 
by the Creator. ‘Without form.’ If this 
= to the atoms individually, then, as 
only crude matter was created, this points 
us to the necessity of an vperation upon 
each, in order to its being reduced to a 
specific substance and form; and if it ap- 
plies to the whole, it refers to the circum- 
stance, that the creation of matter, in the 
first instance, did not imply the formations 
which were the result of subsequent opera- 
tions; such as a sun, primary and secon- 
dary planets, atmospheres, strata, rocks, 
oceans, earths, &e. &c. ‘Without form 
and void.’ Void of order and beauty— 
a confused mass—a chaos, Space is an 
immense, indeed we may say an infinite 
void; and it is only in those portions of 
space where the Infinite has created and 
planted matter or spirit, or both together, 
that space is otherwise than void. 

The creation of the solar system occu- 
pies hundreds of millions of cubic miles ; 
this was and is in space, although it ab- 
stracts its whole volume from the void of 
space. While in one mass, and in its pri- 
mitive atoms, it occupied only a small por- 
tion of that area in space which was des- 
tined to receive it, probably the centre, and 


therefore the remainder was yet void. Deity 
occupies space completely; for he is 
omnipresent, and of course no place can 
be found where he is not; nevertheless his 
creations, in all probability, do not as com- 

letely fill space as he himself does; al- 


though they are far and wide, deep and 
high, approaching infinity ; but, if they do 
not completely fill space, then there are 
portions of space which are void. 
‘Darkness was upon the face of the 
deep.’ This huge mass of opake atoms 
had no light in itself, and it appears there 
was no light afforded by space, or any pre- 
viously created substance in space; for 
darkness was upon its face, or exterior. 
Without form, void, and dark; what a 
chaos was this—what a work, to induce 
order and beauty from such a state of 
things. Who is equal to this? The infi- 
nite Elohim, and him alone. It is highly 
probable, that many stars or suns existed 
at this moment; for we have a note in the 
first chapter of Genesis, that “He, Jeho- 
vah, made the stars also ;” thus, of course, 
they were in existence, in the beginning 
of the solar system ; but these stars or suns 
are so immensely distant from that portion 
of space occupied by it, that darkness 
would and did reign there, maugre these ; 
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their tiny rays could afford no genial heat, 
no cheering light, at such a distance, at all 
equal to the wants of an universe. Every 
night when the moon is absent, we find the 
insufficiency of all the stars in the firmament 
to furnish either the light or genial warmth 
which the earth, and human wants, re- 
quire. 

What in this exigency of creation is to 
be done? That which was done, and that 
alone: ‘The Spirit of God moved upon 
the face of the waters.’ ‘ He brooded over 
the abyss”—fluttering like the hen over her 
brood, inducing action in the mass, and 
concocting the whole. Here the Creator 
becomes the operator, and from crude 
matter produces genial substances for the 
several purposes of his subsequent forma- 
tions. If human reason were to become 
the judge in this case, even it would say, 
taking the omnipotence of the Creator into 
the account, this was the proper time for 
such an operation; then, when the atoms 
of the universe were in one mass, and 
could be operated upon by one continuous 
action, then was the proper time to refine 
and concoct them into substances genial to 
the worlds that were, in the purposes of the 
Infinite, to be erected out of them; and 
not afterwards, when these worlds were 
formed, to disturb or disrupt the spheres, 
for the purposes of refining the materials of 
which os were formed in detail. 

In these mighty works, as no assistant or 
agent is once named, it is fair to conclude, 
that Elohim was the only being engaged as 
the creator, and as the operator upon the 
products of his power. | Whatever, there- 
fore, we behold, it is the workmanship of 
his hands. The minute and exact action 
of Deity, even when that action is exerted 
upon the largest scale, points out the per- 
fection of his works. 'y are not the 
showy and flimsy productions of a vain 
mind, but the solid and substantial pro- 
ducts of Infinite Wisdom, as well as of 
Omnipotent Power; and from age to age 
evince these as forcibly as they did in that 
primeval day, ‘‘ when all the sons of God 
shouted (on beholding them) for joy.” But 
however pleasing it is to view the Creator 
in his works, the stupendous character of 
these works induces an awe which language 
cannot paint, an awe which may be felt, 
for it is within the scope of every mind, 
but it cannot be described by the most 
exalted genius among men; and “ the 
high and lofty One that inhabiteth eternity, 
whose name is Holy,” will ever be ap- 
proached, even in his works, by the truly 
wise, with that reverence which induces 
praise. 
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RESULTS; OR, THE HUNTSMAN’S DEATH. 


(By The Rev. J. Young ) 


“* How vast and endless the results which flow,— 

Like ocean-tides of happiness or woe ; 

From things so trivial to the human eye, 

That few ads can the cause descry ; 

From which the fate of nations may arise, 

Or vent ring hosts be gather’d to the skies.— 

But Gop ordains, experience teaches this,— 

Each minute cause the germ of — bliss.” 
ECORDS, 


Tue sun was not high in the heavens; 
only some of the loftiest hills in their high- 
est altitudes had yet caught its first bright 
beams. Morning’s grey still hung like a 
curtain of gauze over a considerable portion 
of the fair county of Leicestershire. Day's 
bright regent marched on with majestic 
strides, until the lofty hill of Bardon looked 
as if encircled by a vest of fire; while the 
dewy exhalations which hung thick upon 
the hawthorn hedges, mag iy as np 
glittered in its speery rays, like strings o 
ls or diamonds, affixed there by fairy 
, to give unearthly beauty and magic 
richness to the scene. No inroads had as 
et been made upon the empire of silence 
y the busy huntsmen, the lowing of cattle, 
or the bleating of sheep,—all was profound 
stillness, as upon the first morning of crea- 
tion, when God said, “ Let there be light, 
and there was light,” and while as yet no 
creature b the breath of life. 

The clock in the tower of the church of 
Melton Mowbray struck five, sending forth, 
from its Gothic elevation, a deep sound 
which reverberated through the still country, 
and passed from valley to valley, as in mock 
response.—All was again solemn silence— 
when, suddenly a loud “ hallo”—and the 
ery of a of hounds floated upon the 
breath morn,” and seemed at once to 
break the magic spell. The exhilarating 
horn called the huntsmen to the field, and 
presently, nearly a score of handsome steeds, 
bearing, as if unconscious of the weight, 
their anxious riders, snorted for the 
chase, and, dashing across the country, 
through Holy, Sileby, and Woodhouse, 
directed their way towards Charnwood 
Forest. 

The object of their pursuit was soon dis- 
covered ; a beautiful male fox was unearth- 
ed. The yelping of the dogs, and the cry 
of the huntsman, soon made the information 
general, and those who before were far in 
the rear, in a moment came up with their 
fellows. The wily animal, for awhile, how- 
ever, contrived to elude the vigilance of 
both men and dogs, and when it again 
broke cover, it was seen at a considerable 
distance in the country. In that direction, 
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overleaping every impediment, horses and 
hounds bounded. One horseman far out- 
rode his companions. His snorting steed, 
with ears erect, and distended nostrils, 
heeded neither bridle nor bit. The de- 
scription furnished by Virgil, of the war- 
horse, oy Dre translated with so much 
spirit den, seemed in to be 
realized here. . 


* 

‘ The fiery courser, when he hears from far 

The sprightly trumpets, and the shouts of war, 

Pricks up bis ears, and trembling with delight, 

2% > and paws, and hopes the promis’d 
it. 


On bis right shoulder his thick mane reclin’d, 
Ruffles at s , and dances in the wind. 

His horny boofs are jetty black and round ; 

His chine is double ; starting with a bound, 

He turns the turf, and shakes the solid ground, 
Fire from his eyes, clouds from his nostrils flow 5 
He bears his rider headlong oni the foe.” 

He who bestrode the animal was a fine 
horseman of about five-and-twenty; ele. 
gant in person, and of a connexion, such 
as prided itself upon its ability to trace an 
uncontaminated descent, if not from royal 
blood, at least from some of the most noble 
and heroic, from the time of the Norman 
conquest. His companions pressed hard 
afier him, and envied his s His 
triumph appeared nearly complete. Rey- 
nard already lost ground ; the dogs were 
close upon his haunches ; more than once 
the hunted animal had looked round— 
“ grinned horribly,” at his cruel pursuers, 
and again fled for his life. 

At this eventful moment, the fore-feet of 
the horse, sunk into a deep hole, which had 
been overgrown with weeds and rushes— 
he stumbled and fell, while his rider was 
hurled with incredible violence inst a 
large oak at a few yards’ distance.—His 
heart 

‘* Heav’d butone groan, and was for ever still.” 


“ Beauclerk is unhorsed”—burst at 
once from a dozen lips, and instant aid was 
rendered him, but, alas! it was too late,— 
his career was ended. Ile had been sum- 
moned, thus unexpectedly, to render his 
account at the tribunal of God, for the deeds 
done in the body. 

‘vith all ible despatch, he was con- 
veyed to Huclescote, and medical assist- 
ance procured, when it was discovered 
that his head had been dreadfully fractured, 
and that his neck was dislocated by the fall, 
so that, whatever human assistance could 
have been sup available, even on the 
spot on which he fell, all would have been 
in vain. 

As the distance from Huclescote to Lei- 
cester is only eleven miles, no surprise can 
be excited from the fact, that two hours had 
not elapsed after the accident, before the 
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intelligence had through a large 
number of families in the town. Poor 
Beaucierk was highly and deservedly re- 

. He wanted but one thing, it was 
said by many,—but wanting that, he wanted 
every thing,—to render him all that a 
human being could desire to be,—Reti- 
Gion! That, indeed, he had not. He 
was a fashionable of the-day, without either 
the ridiculousness of the Dandy, or the 
loose profanity of a professed gallant. His 
correct views of true gentility preserved 
him from the one, while his natural habits 
induced a repugnance to the low and de- 
grading vices which are bedizened with the 
epithets of gallantry and spirit. Perhaps 
it might be said, that a misconception of 
the nature of religion, judging of it only by 
the imprudent conduct of some of its un- 
holy professors, and not from the statute 
book of truth itself, led him to be more 
indifferent to its paramount claims, and 
inconceivable importance, than he other- 
wise might have been. 

The sigh of regret, and the tear of sorrow, 
burst from the hearts and fell from the eyes of 
many, as the tidings reached them, that the 
young and amiable Walmer Beauclerk was 
killed. But there was one family to which 
the busy report soon reached, to describe 
the grief of which, would require language 
such as has not yet been employed by hu- 
man tongue. It was frenzy itself, and 
frenzy in its climax ; It assumed a wildness 
of the most desolating order—and there 
was one of that family, who heard the 
tidings as though she heard them not. A 

at first fastened upon her finely 
cultivated mind, as if the fountain of con- 
sciousness was suddenly dried up. She 
sat unmoved where first the information 
had reached her. 


* Pale, as a marble statue pale’,’ 


until the tide of powerful feeling, rushing 
with impetuous and devastating violence 
pat stricken heart, she raved aloud, 
demanding with maniacal cry, her own, her 
dear, dear Beauclerk, and then sunk awhile 
into the arms of unconsciousness by conti- 
nued swoonings. 
This was the lovely,—the betrothed 
i The day of the espousals of 
Beauclerk and herself had already been 
fixed. The bridal attire was prepared, 
cards of invitation to an extensive circle 
had been despatched—one week and a few 
days, only, intervened betwixt the solemni- 
zation of the rite, which the town stood on 
the tip-toe of desire to witness. On the 
morning of the present day, Georgiana had 
rode on a visit to the seat of Lord W 
a near relation, where Beauclerk was to 
2D. SERIES, NO. 1, VOL. f, 
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have joined her in the evening at a splendid 
ball. 


The day was fast declining, and busy 
preparation was making for 
“ Mad revelry's own reign—the waste of time, 
The idle romp, and sacrifice of health,” 
when the crushing intelligence reached the 
ears of the fascinating fair one. As soon as 
she had so far recovered from her swooning, 
as to express her wishes, she insisted upon 
being mstantly assisted to her carriage, and 
driven home. Every means resorted to, 
to induce her to change her mind, was ;o0 
no purpose; her determination was fixed, 
therefore complied with. Lord W. 
himself accompanied her to her father’s, 
and, with all the soothing expsessions of 
friendship, strove to calm the alarming 
paroxysm of her agony,—but 

“ Who can minister to a mind diseas'd, 
Or pluck from memory a rooted sorrow?” 

Week after week passed away, and each 
succeeding period left the widowed Geor- 
giana—for so in heart she felt she was,— 
as it found her, a prey to consuming sor- 
row. Health no longer gamboled on her 
cheek ; her pointed and ready wit, no lon- 
ger threw around its fascinations, or dealt 
out its sarcastic repartees; nor did her 
form, beautiful as if intended for a model 
of symmetry itself, grace the ball-room, 
or pass down the mazy dance. Her mind 
had retired into itself, and, during the hours 
of solitary and lonely seclusion, she had 
made discoveries, which never could have 
been conceived of, amidst the fashionable 
groups from which she had but recently 
been separated. The sorrow, under which 
she laboured, had not merely given her a 
transient disrelish for the enjoyments of 
po. routs, and revels, but appeared to 
nave broken up her very power of partici- 
pating in such enjoyments. Some alarm- 
ing, yet indistinct conceptions of her moral 
character, threw her mind into a state of 
inconceivable anxiety. She strove to turn 
from the unwelcome impression, but it 
pursued her, or rather she bore in her own 
person the positive evidence of her depra- 
vity ; her conscience had been roused from 
its torpidity, and now clainmered in accents 
of condemnation against the things which 
she had formerly allowed. A course of 
amendment was proposed in her own mind, 
and, under secret purposes of renouncing 
the world, in its “ pomps and vanities,” 
she soothed. herself awhile into the belie’, 
that her future conduct should make repa- 
ration for her former errors. 

Leicester was at this period favoured 
with the ministry of the eminent Mr. Ro 
BINSON, whose piety, zeal, and ministerial 

c l Nutt. 
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ualifications have seldom been exceeded. 
church in which Mr. Robinson dis- 
the word of life, (St. Mary’s) was 
that in which Georgiana and her friends 
held their family pew; and to it, when they 
did visit the church, they went. Of the 
enthusiastic views of Mr. Robinson, they 
did not highly approve: but then, his cha- 
racter was unimpeachable, and seemed as 
an im ble bulwark against any attack 
which even the foes of truth might feel dis- 
to make. They did indeed, not 
infrequently, in the fashionable circles 
which they visited, deplore most patheti- 
cally that the Church of England should 
have within her peaceful borders, some of 
those fanatical disturbers of quiet order, 
who, like the unauthorised teachers of dis- 
sent should feel anxious to turn the world 
upside down ; as however they hoped that 
the activity of some of their mitred-headed 
defenders of the faith would stop the alarm- 
ing of evil, they bore what they 
then not the ability to remedy. 
The first place to which Georgiana re- 
paired after be jal convalescence was 
to St. Mary’s. seat which on former 
occasions she had filled, she again occupied ; 
but now the listless attitudes, and the irre- 
verent gaze, the results of a spirit unim- 
and unengaged, no longer charac- 
She saw, she felt, a beauty 


pressed 
terized her. 
and a majesty in worship, till then un- 


sentiment of Jacob at Bethel, 
her: “ How dreadful is this 
place ! this is none other but the house of 
God, and this is the gate of heaven.” Her 
soul seemed abso in the solemnities of 
the service. She listened with all the do- 
cile simplicity of a child to receive instruc- 
tion, and while the venerable messenger of 
truth expatiated on afflictions, and the 
happy results which sometimes follow their 
ps A Georgiana conceived his eye 
rested exclusively u herself, and that 
some officious fiend had furnished him 
with a statement of her peculiar case: but 
by what process, a knowledge of the feel- 
ings of her mind had been attained to by 
him, she was at a loss to divine. Still 
more deeply impressed with the importance 
of piety, she returned to her closet, and by 
the word of God, and prayer, sought the 
direction of Infallibility itself. 
Time continued in its unceasing flight to 
on. Georgiana had for months regu- 
arly attended at the house of God, to the 
no small mortification of her affectionate, 
but mistaken friends. Still no acquaint- 
ance had been formed betwixt herself and 
Mr. Robinson. He had never been invited 
to her father’s house, and, as she had ceased 


known. 
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to visit altogether, she had not as ye met 
with him. At | » however, the plea- 
sure which she often wished to enjoy 
was afforded her, by an intimate acquaint- 
ance, and an u ing friendship with the 
reverend gentleman. Passing the 
eplinns an sabbath, between the ser- 
vices, Georgiana observed him standing at 
the door. A polite recognition took place, 
followed by a kind invitation from Mr. 
Robinson, to enter his house. The invita- 
tion was most cheerfully accepted by her, 
and a conversation commenced of an order 
most likely to interest and benefit her mind. 
Mr. Robinson had for a considerable time 
observed her regular attendance at his 
church, and her devout deportment while 
there, but, until this period, was an entire 
stranger to the peculiar circumstances which 
had led to such pleasing results. 

Hitherto the path of Georgiana had been 
comparatively smooth, but the deciaration 
of Him whom she had determined to follow 
alike “through evil and good report,” 
could not be avoided by actual experience. 
“If any man will live godly in Christ Jesus, 
he shall suffer persecution. And “a 
man’s foes shall be those of his’ own house.” 
Some of her late friends derided her fana- 
tical notions, some pitied her weakness, and 
not a few settled it in their minds, that the 
disappointment she had met with had af- 
fected her mental powers, and that if she had 
not a devil,—she was at least mad. Even 
to her most endeared relations, she appeared 
as one little better than a stranger; still she 
continued “ steadfast, and unmoveable, 
always abounding in the work of the 
Lord.” 

Two years had run off the wheel of time, 
when the Rev. Mr. C the pious and 
intelligent curate of Mr. Robinson, who had 
for some months previously, offered himself, 
among several others dignified for title, 
rank, and fortune, for the affections of 
Georgiana, received her hand at the altar. 
The dazzle of worldly pomp and influence 
had ceased to affect her, and she chose 
rather to be the wife of a country curate 
now, than to figure as she might have done, 
the admiration and the envy of the ga 
and the beautiful, as the lady of some half. 
witted or profligate honourable. Eminently 
valoulated, by her piety and cultivated 
mind, for the important situation which 
she now filled, she soon became, by her 
prudent and persevering zeal, her amiable 
and unassuming spirit, a pattern of good 
works to those among whom she moved. 

Shortly after their union, the affectionate 

ir removed from Leicester, to a short 
, wll from Nottingham. Sir Thomas 
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Perkins having presented Mr. C 
with the living of Bunny. 

In the vicinity of the splendid mansion 
of Sir Thomas, stood the more humble 
dwelling of the Reverend Mr. C 
They had not long taken up their residence 
in their new parish, before a polite, but 
pressing card of invitation was received by 
them, from the baronet and his lady, to 
meet a party at the hall for dinner, on an 
appointed day. Sensitive to excess, the 
interesting Mrs, C. fearing lest the duties 
of her station might be broken in upon by 
such acquaintance, and dreading the possi- 
bility too, of again feeling attached to parties 
and pursuits which she had from principle 
given up, and which she now felt she ought to 
decline, she pressed Mr. C———— to ex- 
cuse himself from accepting the kind 
invitation which Sir Thomas had so kindly 
sent them. 

Ingenious as the excuse might have been 
which the rev. gentleman tendered, it was 
not deemed conclusive by his friendly pa- 
tron. Before the day had arrived, Mrs. 
C———— was surprised in the midst of her 
domestic arrangements, by a visit, sans 
ceremoni, from Lady Parkins herself, who, 
with all the good-natured familiarity of good 
breeding, jocosely informed her that she 
was aware her acknowledgments were due 
to Mrs, C———— for her pleasant morning 
ride, for had she not by her witchery influ- 
enced the mind of Mr..C———, the ex- 
cuse which he had tendered to Sir Thomas 
would not have been made, and so her 
ride would not have been called for; she 
had however called to say, that no excuses 
which the ready mind of Mrs. C——-— 
might furnish, would satisfy either herself 
or Sir Thomas. “I rt,” added the 
smiling lady, ** Sir Tymas has charged'me 
to say, you must favgur us with your com- 


yany nolens volens.” In vain did Mrs. 
hee urge her/incapacity to mix again 
with parties, it waS reasoning which Lady 
Perkins did not understand. In vain did 
she plead the want of dresses which would 
comport with her ladyship’s splendid 
drawing-room, and especially the singular 
notoriety she should possess—from her 
plain and unornamented cap. 

Lady Parkins had no ears for any thin 
which did not accord with her wishes, 
every moment’s hesitancy to comply with 
her desires only tended to augment them. 
After more than half an hour’s controversy 
on the subject in question, her ladyship 
most affectionately pressed the hand of Mrs. 
C , and as she stepped into her car- 
riage, nodded a familiar “ good day,” and 
touching her smiling lips with her fingers, 
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called out, as the vehicle moved ofi—“ We 
shail see you on Thursday.” 

Two days afier this visit, on the return of 
Mr, and Mrs. C from an evening’s 
walk, which they had taken, to see and 
converse with an invalid in an adjoining 
village ; the servant informed Mrs. C 
that a box directed to herself had been left 
by one of Lady Parkins’ servants. On its 
being opened, a splendid dress cap, ac- 
companied by a polite note from Lady 
Parkins, requesting the favour of her ac- 
ceptance of it, were discovered. Mrs. 
saw instantly the invincible de- 
termination of her ladyship, that she should 
accept the invitation, and felt as if good 
manners would not permit her longer to 
oppose. Still she felt a measure of regret 
beyond what she could even account for: 
and notwithstanding the affectionate raillery 
of Mr. C upon the subject, a slee 
less night and an uneasy day preceded 
dreaded visit. 

The appointed morning arrived ; and on 
reaching the hall, Mr. and Mrs. C 
were introduced to a large and fashionable 
company, many of whom, having heard of 
the accomplishments of Mrs. C——, were 
anxious to meet her: The young and the 
aged, lavished alike upon her all the atten- 
tions which even envy of superior attrac- 
tions either of person or will not 
sometimes fail to produce. It was upwards 
of two years and a half since she had mixed 
in a polite circle ; yet the charms of elegant 
manners and the attractions of occasional 
intellectual converse won upon. her insensi- 
bly, and with a degree of unconsciousness 
she became one of the party, or felt as if 
she breathed in her own atmosphere. Her 
conversational powers were of a superior 
order, and now the employment of them 
was courted. Her opinion was constantly 
requestéd, and her decisions listened to 
with well-bred deference. The occasional, 
and indeed frequent pleasantry of Sir Tho- 
mas and his amiable latly, enlivened the 
party, and Mrs. C——— felt a portion of 
gratification. 

Many circumstances frequently unite to 
produce results which were not previously 
contemplated. So it was on the present 
occasion, and these tended greatly to pro- 
duce the ease which Mrs. C enjoyed, 
Her high sense of cdurtesy, and attention to 
polite behaviour, made her feel, that asa 
guest of Sir Thomas, it would be a breach 
of good manners to be reserved and unaffa- 
ble at his table. In addition to this, she 
had taken her seat at dinner by the side of 
a most fascinating and well-informed gen- 
tleman, a captain in the East India service. 
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Blended with the usual frankness of a Brit- 
ish sailor, and ma ga ga 
person, he possessed a winnin ress, a 
voice whose tones he knew well how to mo- 
dulate so as to produce effect, and a disposi- 
tion highly tinctured with gallantry. Like 
Desdemona listening to the Moor’s narra- 
tive of hardships by “ flood and field,” she 
attended to his touching or sprightly ac- 
counts of the service and scenes through 
which he had passed. 

Earlier than the usual hour in the evening, 
the company moved to a spacious and su- 
perbly lighted ball-room. ither the cap- 
tain escorted Mrs. C The music 
struck up in “ soul-subduing sounds.” The 
polite son of Neptune requested and ob- 
tained the hand of Mrs. C as his 
partner, and immediately with this accom- 

ished lady led off the dance! Scarcely 

ad Mrs. C—— reached the bottom of the 
room, before an overwhelming conviction, 
amounting almost to distraction, seized her 
mind, in reference to the impropriety of her 
conduct. The struggle now was short; 
she no longer meditated what course to 
take ; she attended no longer to the sophis- 
try of a fallen human nature, but instantly, 
scarcely knowing what she did, left the 
apartment, and hurried towards her quiet 
dwelling. The moon shone brightly as she 
quitted the hall, and, with a mind agonized 
and yet prayerful, she passed on alone, nor 
halted until she found the doors of her own 
welcome recluse shut upon her. 

The departure of Mrs. C was not 
immediately discovered, but when it was, 
an alarming sensation spread through the 
party. Inquiries were instantly set on foot 
concerning her. No one had seen her 
leave the room, and even the captain, at 
the moment of her exit, having turned to 
exchange a word with a gentleman near 
him, could neither give information of, nor 
account for her sudden departure. Infor- 
mation, however, from a servant, soon pro- 
duced order. Mrs. C had met her 
as she hurried from the hall, and com- 
plained of sudden indisposition, and inti~ 
mating her fear of disturbing the company, 
she had conceived it most proper to return 
home, but at the same time objected to the 
tendered services of the servant, The dance 
was resumed with all the spirit which the 
devotees of so unintelfectual an employ 
could display, while Mr. C—— hasted 
home to join his beloved Georgiana. Here 
an understanding soon took place, while 
the positive determination of Mrs. C 
was made, never again, on any pretence, to 
mingle with the fashionable world. 

A few years after this, Sir Thomas Par- 
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kins, was rather suddenly summoned to 
the world of spirits, and his widow, who had 
ever i the most affectionate regards 
towards Mrs. C——,, feeling the loneliness 
of her situation, determined to break up 
her establishment, and, if ible, more 
fully to enjoy the society of Mrs. C——, 
In order to accomplish this, she made a 

posal of the most handsome kind, that 
she might reside with her friends at the rectory. 
This was a new trial for the amiable woman. 
She knew the spirit and habitsof Lady Par- 
kins, and trembled lest such a connexion 
might have an unfavourable influence over her 
own mind, After considerable conversa- 
tion peed me for direction, arrangements 
were made for the proposed change in their 
establishment, and her ladyship became a 
resident beneath their humble roof. 

The influence of practical piety soon 
displayed itself in the conduct of Lady 
Parkins, The spirit of the pious Mrs. 
Cc was caught by her; light was fol- 
lowed by conviction ; and conviction led to 
the diligent search after, and speedy 
session of, that grace which aan 
heart, and sanctifies thesoul. Humility 
and devotedness to the interests of religion, 
and not of party, were now the principal 
characteristics of Lady Parkins, Kot only 
by proxy, but in person, she strove to do 
good ; aud hence she became herself a 
Sabbath School Teacher, in a village some 
distance from Bunny ; and in order to de- 
vote all her time to this “ work of faith and 
labour of love,” not unfrequently did she 
eat her dinner in the school-room, and then 
resume her instructions to the children of 


the poor. 
The inhabitants of the rectory were a 


happy, useful trio. They copied the exam- 
ple and emulated the spirit of Him, who 
“went about doing good.”—Often did 
Mrs. C—— admiringly survey the v we 
rious workings of the providence of ; 
and while, with her beloved husband and 
Lady Parkins, she contemplated the won- 
derful results which had flowed from the 
premature death of her lamented Beau- 
clerk, subscribe to the sublime aphorism of 
the psalmist, “Clouds and darkness are 
round about him, righteousness and judg- 
ment are the habitation of his throne”— 
while with Cowper each of the party sang— 

“ Long unafflicted, undismay'd 

In pleasure’s path [ stray ; 


Thou mad’st me feel thy chastening rod, 
And straight | turn’d unto my God. 


What though it pierc’d my fainting heart, 
I bless'd the hand that caus’d the smart; 
He taught my tears awhile to flow, 

But sav'd me from eternal woe.” 


Brigg. 
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“ Lo, a form, divinely bright, 
Descends and bursts upon my sight, 
A seraph of illustrious birth, 
Religion is her name on earth.” 
Corton. 


“ "Tis heav'n itself that points out an hereafter, 
And intimates eternity to man.” AvDISsoN. 


Ir was on a delightful July morning, during 
a short sojourn in the north of England, 
that my friend Charles Lawrence and my- 
self forsook our pillows, to wander amid 
the charming scenery which surrounds 
Bassenthwaite Water; one of the most 
beautiful lakes in Cumberland. 

Enlivened by the warbling of the fea- 
thered choir, we trod airily along, until we 
had surmounted one of the highest hills, 
which bound the lake on its northern side. 
The enchanting prospect that every where 
met our view would have amply repaid a 
walk ten times the distance of that we had 
taken. About three miles to the south lay 
the smiling vale of Keswick, nurturing in 
its bosom the town of Keswick, and the 
lake of Derwent Water, with all its paradi- 
siacal scenery of bold lofty uplands, and 
smiling tranquil valleys Beyond this 


could be traced the expansive silver waters 
of Buttermere Lake, and Lowes Water, the 
latter of which closed at that point the view, 


and seemed to kiss the orb whose brilliancy 
tinged her bosom with gold. On the op- 
posite side of Bassenthwaite, was a wide 
extent of pasture land, here swelling into 
small eminences, and anon sinking grace. 
fully into sloping vales ; all alike clothed 
with the freshest verdure, relieved in many 
parts by clusters of small white cottages, 
which gemmed the landscape, and seemed 
like so many pearls upon the mantle of 
nature. On the skirts of these fields soared 
the towering mountain Skiddaw, like a 
giant protector of Nature’s works, and the 
entire scene received animation from the 
rapidity with which the river Derwent 
flowed through its whole length, sparkling 
and winding like a silver-scaled serpent. 
As we stood gazing tranquilly upgn the 
beauties I have presumptuously endeavour- 
ed to describe, the still air was suddenly 
broken by the tolling of a bell; and look- 
ing in the direction from whence the sound 
ed, we perceived, enthroned upon 
the apex of a gentle acclivity, one of those 
gothic ivy-grown churches which have stood 
in different parts of the country—uninjured 
by the lapse of time—since the primitive 
days of Christianity in this country. Al- 
ready were cleanly and neatly attired _ 
sants proceeding with sedate steps from 
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various quarters towards the sacred edifice, 
(for it was Sunday morning), and it formed 
no unpleasing sight to see the aged assisted 
by the youthful, or the rustic flaxen-haired 
girl led up the hill by her ruddy-faced ad- 
mirer. 

* Come, Lawrence,” said I, “ let us 
hasten across the fields, and make two of 
the congregation” — With all my heart,” 
returned he, and, taking my arm, we walked 
to the margin of the lake, where the 
sage-boat awaited to ferry us over. The 
distance to the church was about three 
miles, on account of the long sweep taken 
by the hills in their descent, it therefore 
occupied nearly an hour to traverse the in- 
termediate ground ; and on arriving at the 
door we paused, thinking it would appear 
indecorous to enter so long after service had 
commenced, and eventually determined on 
strolling aoout the church-yard until it was 
over. Every thing here was calculated to 

uillize the mind, and soften the every- 
day feelings of the heart to that mellow 
melancholy, yet pleasing tone, which the 
emblems of mortality are sure to inspire. 
A deep shade was cast over the by 
a thickly planted row of yew-trees that sur- 
rounded it, and many a tale of sorrow was 
told by the wooden tombs, which recorded 
the death of husbands, wives, parents, and 
children. The burial-ground extended to 
the very verge of the hill which at one side 
was pretty steep, and presented the same 
scene to view, that we had before beheld ; 
though every feature of it was altered on 
account of its being seen from a different 

oint. 

We had now a better opportunity of 
admiring the beautifully simple style in 
which the church was built. It consisted 
of a long low chancel, and at the west-end 
a square embattled tower or belfry. Many 
parts appeared to have been recently in a 
very ruinous condition, as they were patched 
up with red bricks, giving the building an 
appearance of much greater stability than, 
perhaps, it really possessed. 

Whilst thus indulging ourselves, we were 
attracted by the figure of an old man, who 
was slowly toiling up the hill, evidently in 
great pain. Age had bent him nearly to 
the ground, and it appeared totally impos- 
sible for him to preserve a standing position 
without the assistance of two stout oaken 
staves on which he leaned his whole weight. 
He was clad in a well-brushed but thread- 
bare coat of a russet-gray colour, with long 
skirts, each furnished with a pocket, out of 
which nee a prayer-book and a bible. 
A flowered waistcoat that reached consi- 
derably below his hips, scarcely allowing a 





pair of cord small-clothes which he wore 
to be seen; and ox-hide gaiters, with the 
hair outwards, completed his costume. His 
shoes had been carefully brushed and oiled. 
and were decorated with massive silver 
buckles: and from beneath his three-cor- 
nered hat streamed long yet thin locks of 
grey hair, which, though not possessing the 
beauty of snowy-white, appeared equally 
ble 


venerable. 
When the old man had reached the 
church-door, he leaned against it gasping for 
breath, apparently exhausted. e* ap- 
= “ My good friend,” said I to 
im, “‘ you seem far too feeble to venture 
the distance you must have come without 
some one to assist you.” ° 
“ Alas, sir!” he replied, “ I am indeed ; 
yet I would not miss hearing our reverend 
vicar, were my pains and the distance tre. 
bled 


“ That may be,” observed Lawrence, 
“ but ’tis a pity that one seemingly so zea- 
lous should not be able to arrive at the 
commencement of service, and he pointed 
to the church clock. 

“ Ah, sir, it is not for want of the will; 
but my old dame would have it that I was 
too ill to venture abroad this morning, and 
I was therefore obliged to wait until she had 

out, before I durst leave my bed ; but 
truly, truly I hope the Lord will forgive my 
backwardness ;” and with a tearful eye he 
entered the church. 

“ Does not this cry shame upon us ;” 
cried I, turning to my friend, “ that we, 
who are healthy and active should lack that 
old man’s piety ?”’ 

“ Foolery rather,” exclaimed a voice 
behind us, and turning suddenly round we 
beheld, with some surprise, a stranger lean- 
ing against a small wooden monument. In 
_ he was six feet high, well made and 

ignified: his age might be about thirty, 
but care, dissipation, and something unde- 
finable, seemed to have impressed the 
lineaments of his handsome, though wan 
countenance, with a premature old age.— 
“ I beg pardon, gentlemen,” said he, for 
being unintentionally surprised into an ex- 
clamation, which yon old fool led me to 
make by his cant.” 

“ Heavens ‘” cried I, “and is it possible 
a man in ee so devout should be 
a hypocrite 

“ Nay, nay, I said not that,” returned 
the stranger, “ he may be sincere enough 
in what he says, but it maddens me to see 
those who have lived so many years, still 
suffer themselves to be imposed upon—still 
be governed by the opinions of others— 
and even risk their lives by leaving a bed 
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of sickness, to listen to the lies and trash, 
served up in the garb of what asses rather 
than men term religion.” 

**You are an Atheist,” said Charles 
Lawrence, boldly. 

“ Men call me so; with others who, like 
myself, laugh at the idle tales of church- 
men. Religion may be a good political 
cheat, to keep the rabble quiet, but no man 
of sense will for a moment believe in the 
visionary tales of a Creator, and a future.” 

“ According to which doctrine,” inter- 
rupted I, “ it matters not whether our ac- 
tions are good or evil, as—if we 
detection of our crimes in this world—we 
escape punishment altogether, there being 
no future state for the rewarding or chas- 
tising of our souls.” 

“ Futurity !—souls!—ha ha ha !—thus 
are men deceived. No, no, believe me if 
we do possess souls, they perish with our 
bodies, and the only hell is that which in- 
habits our bosom in the shape of conscience, 
the reproaches of which inflict keener tor- 
tures than could the rack.” 

‘* But what requital are we then to re- 
ceive for those commendable acts which are 
not rewarded by the world ?” I asked. The 
Atheist for a moment fixed his searching 
eyes upon my face, and then replied, “ With 
all your piety, you never can have per- 
formed a truly good action, or you would 
assuredly know that such always carries its 
own reward. The same still voice which 
upbraids you for your crimes will applaud 
you for your virtues.” 

“ This is sophistry,” said I, “ but I am 
unable at present to adduce the proper argu- 
ments to oppose it ; however, if you will ac- 
company us into this sacred place, we shall 
yet be in time to hear the discourse, and my 
life on it you will return convinced of the 
fallacy of your assertions.” At this moment 
a low strain of music floated past, accom- 
panied by the word “ Amen” plaintively 
uttered by the children within, as if to con- 
firm what I had said. 

“ T admire eloquence,” said the stranger, 
even when falsely applied, therefore have 
with ye.” 

“ We are ruined, and shall have the 
laugh completely against us, should the 
preacher turn out some fat old twaddle,” 
whispered my friend. 

“ Fear nothing,” was my reply.—Above 
the inner door was an exquisite piece of 
sculpture, representing the Redeemer, sur- 
rounded by his disciples; and underneath 
was written “ He that believeth in me, 
though he were dead, yet he shall live.” 
This curled the Atheist’s lip with a smile— 
we on, As we proceeded up the 
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aisle, the congregation were joining their 
voices inahymn. We were shewn into a 
pew opposite the pulpit, where we had an 
admirable opportunity both of seeing and 
hearing. uring the psalm the vicar 
whom I afterwards learnt was the Rev. 
ore Augustus), attired in his sable 
gown, walked slowly towards the desk. 

I must confess my heart beat as I heard 
his footsteps fall on the marble floor, but 
when, after ejaculating upon his knees a 
prayer, he stood upright, my mind was in- 
stantly at ease. He was a tall, dignified, 
yet —— man of about forty ; his eyes 
were dark and piercing, yet tempered with 
mildness, and only shot forth their light- 


ning-like glance, when he became peculiarly 
animated. His hair was black, and thinned 
considerably at the temples, giving ample 
display to the noblest and most magni- 
ficent foreheat I ever beheld. 

The Atheist appeared struck with his 


ap ; a solemn ssilence reigned 
throughout the place. The book of instruc- 
tion was opened—and the text was given. 
It was the fourth verse of the forty-first 
Psalm, and ran as follows: “ Lord, be 
merciful unto me : heal my soul, for I have 
sinned against Thee.” I could not resist 
turning to see the effect this produced ; but 
the Atheist only smiled, and said in an 
under tone, ‘‘ Now for an evangelical dose.” 
With a rich mellow tone of voice the 
preacher then 2 to explain his 
text ; he pointed out the situation in which 
the psalmist was placed, by a beautiful me- 
taphor, representing the sinner as a sick 
man whose physician was the Lord. 
“ Guilt,” said he, “like a rapid disorder, 
grapples with the very vitals. On its first 
onset the patient may hearken to the heal- 
er’s voice, but as the disorder increases he 
loses his faith in the physician’s skill, he re- 
jects his advice, spurns at his prescriptions, 
and abandons himself in despair to the ra- 
vages of disease. But let him not even 
at the most dreadful crisis forsake hope. 
Let him call in unshrinking faith upon the 
healer, though it be the tenth hour—let him 
but say, “ Lord, heal my soul for I have 
sinned against Thee,” and his voice shall 
be heard, and the Divine Physician will 
administer the balm of health to his soul.” 
The minister having proceeded for some 
time in a similar strain, I turned my head 
to see what effect this exhortation had taken 
on the Atheist, and found him leaning for- 
ward in an attitude of the deepest attention ; 
his hand was pressed against his forehead, 
and his whole soul seemed concentrated in 
his tixed eyes, where could be read the 
most intense -interest. 1 fancied that I 
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traced the emotions of his awakened feel- 
ings in the troubled gaze. It seemed to 
express, a hope that the minister’s assertions 
were true, though struggling with his pre- 
vious infidelity. “If it be so, I shall not 
have lived in vain,” were the words he 
seemed to express (and which I almost 
thought I uttered) by the smile upon 
his lips. 

During the progress of his discourse, 
the preacher, in the following words, ad- 
verted to a topic in which the stranger 
was most intimately concerned. 

“ It is not, however, the aim of religion 
to fascinate the eye, but to convince the soul. 
She is constantly on the alert, to strengthen 
and support the virtuous; to bring back 
those who have erred, into the paths of recti- 
tude, and to impress with her truth the un- 
believers—such my brethren as those who in 
their sophistry deny their Creator, and will 
allow of no heaven, or no hell, but what is 
pa in their own bosom—such as these 

would ask, Who seated those feelings in 
their hearts? who engrafted an accusing 
conscience in their breasts, to give a fore- 
taste of future joys, and future torments ? 
It was the Maker! the creating God! 
and that very feeling, on which the Atheist 
builds his theory, practically cries loudest 
in evidence of the falsity of his assertion.” 

Here the stranger, by whose side I sat, 
started upon his feet, as if a sudden pan 
had crossed his brain—he seemed agita 
by various contending emotions—his brow 
was flushed—the eye flashed fire—and the 
pulses of his temples could be seen distinct- 
ly and rapidly beating. With a suppressed 
tone he muttered, “ It must be true—some- 
thing must have created those feelings.” 

The clergyman seemed to notice this 
emotion, probably surmising the cause, 
fixed his soul-searching eye upon the Atheist, 
and raised his left hand to give emphasis 
to his words, as he thus concluded his dis- 
course. 

“ Tt is religion that resolves all the doubts 
of those who waver ; when the sinner, wading 
in the dark rivers of guilt, ‘ would flee from 
the wrath to come,’ yet knows not whither 
to flee—let him turn to the bible—scan its 
sacred pages, and examine the tenets therein 
contained—but let him not be discouraged, 
though on the outset he understand them 
not. The dark clouds of despair and un- 
certainty hover over his head—he is dis- 
tracted by the apparent contradictions he 
may discover—but again I say, let him not 
despair—’tis the midnight darkness of sin, 
struggling against the dawn of reason—let 
him but place reliance upon his God—let 
him but persevere, and anon the bright 
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gleams of religion will dart u his soul 
i which gid the morn- 


of a mountain ; but, like the rivulet, it wid/ 
advanee, till, gaining the brink, it plunges 
down the rugged side in a foaming torrent, 
bearing before it, like twigs and bushes, all 
thy doubts—thy uncertainties—thy igno- 
rances—thy disbeliefs—thy fears ; and final- 
ly, having overthrown every obstruction, 
expand into the broad and settled lake of 
conviction.” 

“So have thy words acted upon me,” 
cried the Atheist aloud; “ conviction has 
quelled evéry doubt, and reason loudly tells 
me there is—there must be a God.” With 
this exclamation he clapped his clenched 
hands to his forehead, and sunk back into 
the seat overpowered by his emotions. 

The sacred silence which had hitherto 
reigned around, was now broken by an 
universal expression of surprise; but all 
was again stilled as the clergyman with up- 
lified hands invoked the Almighty blessing 
upon his flock. Then came the solemn 
peal of the organ, its lengthened notes 
swelling into the loudest tones, and then 
soaring aloft gradually, died into a melodi- 
ous whisper. 

In the mean time the reverend vicar hav- 
ing left his pulpit, directed that the stranger 
(who was msensible) should be conveyed 
into the vestry room, which was imme- 
diately done, and after some minutes we 
succeeded in restoring him to animation. 
His first words were, “I have seen my 
Maker, and shall be saved. Let the sacra- 
ment be administered, for I feel there are 
but few moments of life left me.” His re- 

est was complied with, and never saw I 

at imposing ceremony conducted with 
greater devotion; the convert seemed to 
bend his whole soul to the privileged duty, 
and when it was concluded he exclaimed, 
* All is finished,” and sunk back in the 
agonies of death. We were all deeply im- 
pressed, and joined in prayer for the dying 
sufferer. The reverend er raised 
his voice, and said aloud, “ Lord, now let 
thy servant ye in peace, according to 
thy word.” convulsive struggle recalled 
our attention to the stranger. His eyes had 
lost their fire, and were now fixed and 
glassy; his face was pale, and the damp 
clammy dew of death rested upon his brow. 
A surgeon who had been sent for, now ar- 
rived, and pronounced him beyond all hope. 
He neard the words, and smiled, but with 
an expression so ghastly that I shud-ered. 
Suddenly the life-blood again rushed into 
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his face—a flame lit up in his e 
feature was pareve. clasped his hands, 
and ted, “Lord, heal my soul, for I 
have sinned — Thee.” One moment 
elapsed—his head upon his bosom, 
sd his soul, released ees its eorthby pri- 
son, disentangled from all the doubts and 
uncertainties to which it had been a victim 
during its mortal career, d to receive 
its judgment at the foot of that tribunal 
whose existence it doubted, from that awful 
Being at whose omnipotence it had scoffed. 

Some days afterward the tolling of the 
bell announced a funeral. It was indeed 
the funeral of the unhappy unbeliever, on 
whom the reasoning of z excellent vicar 
had a week before wrought so salutary and 
timely a change, that we now saw advan- 
cing towards the ancient church. It ap- 
peared that every inquiry concerning his 
name and connexion had been made with- 
out effect, and no document was found on 
his person to afford the least clue to a dis- 
covery. No one in the village knew him, 
or had seen him, before he entered the 
church-yard, but that he was a man of 
birth and education we could not for a mo- 
ment doubt, from the superiority of his 
address during the short conversation I held 
with him. He was, therefore, consigned 
toa nameless grave, without a single rela- 
tive to bedew it with the tear of sympathy. 
A sum was found about him more than 
sufficient to defray the expenses of his fu- 
neral and the erection of a tombstone, on 
which the worthy pastor caused to be en- 
graved the following words— 

“ TO THE MEMORY OF A CONVERTED 


ATHEIST.” 
October 15, 1830. Q. & L. 


— -—>_—_ 
THE RICH MAN AND LAZARUS, 


Is the account of the rich man and Lazarus, 
a history or a parable? The decision of 
this question is not likely to affect any fun- 
damental article of the Christian faith ; it is 
therefore a point on which true Christians 
may innocently and safely differ. On all 
hands the account is allowed to be a most 
solemn, weighty, and instructive portion of 
holy writ. If regarded as a history, it 
shows what has actually happened, and 
what of course may happen again. «If re- 
garded as a parable, it is an emblematical 
representation of the truth; and though not 
historically genuine, it is substantially and 
essentially correct : teaching that a person 
may live like the rich man there mentioned, 
and finally be ruined ; or that one may be 
poor and as destitute as Lazarus, and 
finally be admitted into glory. In short, 
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the lessons taught, and the instructions con- 
veyed by this account, are precisely the 
same, whether it be regarded as a parable 
or as a history. 
The majority of commentators and divines 
have, I think, regarded this account as 
rabolical ; among whom may be particu- 
arized Macknight, Doddridge, Henry, Bur- 
kitt, Dodd, Coke, and Rev. Joseph Benson, 
But some highly-respectable names have 
latterly taken the other side of the question, 
and have expressed themselves in strong 
terms ; among these it will be sufficient to 
mention the Rev. John Wesley, in a ser- 
mon in his works; Dr. Adam Clarke, and 
the Rev. Henry Moore, in sermons which 
have ap in the Methodist Magazine. 
The first argument used to prove the ac- 
count historically true is, that it is not in- 
troduced or accompanied with any intima- 
tion of being a parable ; but that our Lord 
begins by asserting a plain matter of fact. 
There was a certain rich man, &c., there 
was a certain beggar named Lazarus, &c. 
It may be granted, that parables are gene- 
rally accompanied with some word or 
phrase, which shews that they are not to be 
regarded as history; such as, he spake a 
parable—he spake many things unto them 
tn parables—the kingdom of heaven is like 
unto a man that is a householder—then 
shall the ki of heaven be likened unto 
ten tat is, however, is not al- 
ways the case. There are several accounts 
beth in the Old and the New Testament, 
which are universally allowed to be para- 
bolical, though the sacred writer does not 
employ any word or phrase whatever, which 
proves them to be so, but introduces them 
exactly as though they were historical facts. 
Thus in Judges, ix. 8, we have the trees 
ing forth to choose a king—and in 2d 
xii. 1, the account of the poor 
man and his ewe-lamb ; but in neither case 
does the sacred writer give the least inti- 
mation that he is delivering a ble or a 
fable. Of this mode of introducing para- 
bles we have several instances in the gospel 
of St. Luke. Thus Luke x. 30, A certain 
man went down from Jerusalem to Jericho 
&e.—xiv. 16, A certainman made a great 
supper, &c.—xv. 11, A certain man had 
two sons, and the younger of them said to 
his father, Father, give me the portion of 
s that falleth to me, &c.—xvi. 2d, 
re was a certain rich man which had a 
steward, &c.—These four discourses, all re- 
corded by the same evangelist, Luke, stand 
precisely in the same predicament as the 
account of the rich man and Lazarus: and 
if, in the latter, the want of an express 
assertion that it is a parable or similitude, 
2D. SERIES, NO. 1,—VOL. I. 
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prove it to be a history, the same argument 
will prove that the good Samaritan, the 
great supper, the prodigal son, and the un- 
just steward, are all histories, and not pa- 
rables. 

Another argument adduced is, that our 
Lord gives us the name of the pious pau- 
per, Lazarus. Some have ventured to call 
this account, the history of Dives and Laza- 
rus; and by this unauthorized application 
of the word Dives (which is merely the 
Latin word for rich, or a rich man,) some 
have been deceived into an idea, that the 
names of both persons were actually given. 
It is true, that on the supposition the whole 
is a history, we might easily account for 
the omission of the rich man’s name, while 
the mention of the poor man’s name is the 
strongest consideration that can be adduced 
in favour of that hypothesis. It may, how- 
ever, be accou for in a way, not in- 
compatible with the contrary scheme. Our 
Lord may have used Lazarus, merely as 
being a common name among the Jews, 
and a name actually borne by some of the 
pious in that day. We know of an- 
other, who had the same name, even the 
brother of Martha and Mary, who was 
raised from the dead. It may have been 
selected also, as being peculiarly appro- 
priate to a pious poor man, on account of 
its signification ; Lazarus, in Greek, being 
the same as Eleazar in Hebrew, and de- 
noting literally the help of God. 

The following considerations appear to 
me to turn the balance decidedly in favour 
of the hypothesis, that the whole account is 
not a history, but a parable. 

The rich man speaks of himself as being 
tormented ina flame, and desirous of having 
his tongue cooled with a little water. If 
the account be a history, this is plain and 
literal matter of fact: the rich man was en- 
during bodily pain, the pain occasioned by 
fire, and which would have been relieved 
by water. Whereas it is stated in a pre- 
vious verse, that he was dead and buried. 
If he were dead and buried, how could he 
be enduring bodily pain? His body had 
become an inanimate carcase—it had lost 
all sense of pleasure or pain—it could not 
be meme by fire, nor refreshed by 
water. They who die in their sins, will 
have no ily pain, prior to the general 
resurrection ; till that period, their sufferings 
will be wholly mental or spiritual. This 
circumstance, therefore, cannot be under- 
stood literally: if regarded as a piece of 
simple history, it would be impossible and 
false. 

Our Lord represents Lazarus and the 
rich man as being within sight of each 

D 145.— VoL. XIII. 
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other, and the rich man as carrying on a 
conversation with Abraham. Can this be 
regarded as plain and literal matter of fact ? 
If so, Eoelteeuhie ous doukebe of 
the righteous and those of the wicked are so 
contiguous, that notwithstanding the impass- 
able gulf between, they can see each other, 
and carry on conversations together. Is 
not this contrary to the ideas which the 
whole tenor of scripture leads us to enter- 
tain? Heaven and hell are represented as 
being so se different—so oppo- 
site—that there can be nothing in common 
between them—no contiguity of place—no 
similarity of condition—no communications 
between their respective inhabitants. The 
damned in hell will not be permitted to see 
any thing of the light, and glory, and bless- 
edness of heaven ; nor will the saints in hea- 
ven be tormented with the slightest view of 
the wretchedness, and horror, and despair, 
that prevail in that bottomless pit. 

Scripture teaches us, that the only occa- 
sion on which the righteous and the wicked 
will have any interview after death will be 
in the great day of judgment, when all shall 
stand together at the tribunal of Jesus Christ. 
Then and there all persons of all descri 
tions and characters shall meet—all who 
have been in any way connected on earth, 
shall recognize each other—shall give ac- 
count of their conduct towards each other 
—and having passed the strict and impar- 
tial investigation, shall hear their righteous 
and unalterable doom. After that, there 
shall be a final separation, to the right and 
the left of the great Judge—the wicked to 
go into everlasting punishment, the righte- 
ous into everlasting life. 

Surely it would be as absurd to imagine 
literally, that the inhabitants of heaven and 
hell can see each other and converse toge- 
ther, as to imagine that the saints in para- 
dise can hear all the weeping, and wailing, 
and groans, and execrations of Satan and 
his angels, and the damned in hell—or that 
the latter can hear all the praises, thanks- 
givings, and songs of triumph and joy, pro- 
ceeding from glorified saints and holy angels. 
And would not the scenes of the infernal 
pit, if laid open to the inspection of the 
glorified, cast a gloom over the celestial 
mansions, and interrupt the harmony and 
joy which there prevail? Are not such 
ideas too repulsive and shocking to be en- 
tertained ? And should not preachers of 
the gospel be cautious not to assert so posi- 
tively as some have done, that the account 
of the rich man and Lazarus is a history ? 
since from that assertion are deducible con- 
sequences, which they themselves would in- 
stantly condemn and reject 
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Tn support of the historical character of 
the account, reference has been made to a 
Jewish tradition, that Lazarus lived at Jeru- 
salem ; and it has been said, that some an- 
cient writers have given the name of the 
rich man. It is a circumstance, however, 
which will at least weigh as much in favour 
of the contrary hy is, that some an- 
cient manuscri particularly the Codex 


Bez at Cambridge, have at the beginning 
of the account these words—And he spake 
unto them another parable. 


x. Y. Z. 
—@-—— 
THE CULTIVATION OF ZHE MIND, 


A coop education is of vast importance, 
and is strictly necessary to the formation of 
a useful or distinguished member of society. 
The mind of that man who has received one, 
is expanded and liberal, open to the best 
impressions, and filled with the most gene- 
rous feelings and sentiments. Education 
elevates the mind above the general level, 
and enables man to move in a loftier and 
purer sphere, giving him a nobler dignity 
of mind, and a greater independence of 
condition. 

Destitute of the blessings of a scholastic 
education, and therefore with an uncul- 
tivated mind, man can never expect to rise 
high in any station: the adventitious pos- 
session of ‘‘ paternal acres” may, indeed, 
enable him to pass through life without 
much inconvenience ; but, then, he will be 
liable to be the dupe of the basest flatterers, 
or the pitiable object of derision and scorn : 
he can enjoy no mental entertainment, with- 
out which, the finest figure and the most 
extensive property are but trifles, yea, vanity 
itself. The purest pleasures are mental : 
worldly pleasures are but secondary, pre- 
carious, and mixed ; and, such as they are, 
they cannot be enjoyed without reflection 
and meditation. Even looking to the la- 
borious t, we find that, unless he 
have some knowledge of books, and be 
capable of reading and meditating, his toils 
will become burdensome, and from his 
labours he will not experience the most 
cheering recreation. 

The mind of man is so constituted, that 
it soars after things not seen or experienced, 
is a curious searcher for information, and 
continually aspires to a greater degree of 
intellectual wealth ; and all these propen- 
sities of the human mind, when properly 
indulged, invariably lead to honour and re- 
nown, to ease and independence, to re- 
spectability and credit. Surely these are 
considerations worthy our most serious at- 
tention. 


The period allotted for laying the founda 















tion of a liberal education, and commencing 
the mental superstructure thereon, ought, 
therefore, to be earnestly and exclusively 
devoted to this one grand object. Here 
lies the duty of instructors, and a most re- 
sponsible one it is. They have to regulate 
the studies of youth in the manner best cal- 
culated for their improvement and advantage 
—to stimulate the lazy—to correct the un- 
ruly—to encourage the timid—to excuse 
the dull—in short, to study the tempers and 
abilities of all, and to pour their instruc- 
tions through the channels most likely to 
convey them to the Fong al knowledge— 
channels ing as itions vary. 
Where em more hen teen one in 
an establishment, it is highly ey, _ 
they should co-operate, with zeal and 

ergy, in the accomplishment of the impor- 
tant work in which they have embarked, 
otherwise, “their labour will be spent in 
vain, and their strength for that which satis- 
fieth not.” 


In all establishments, from our universities 
to our parochial day-schools, one grand ob. 
ject ought to be kept in view—to make the 
rising generation useful and honourable 
members of society. 

But boys have likewise a duty to per- 
form. In vain will man toil, and useless 
will be all his cares, his anxieties, and 
trouble, if his instructions are not well re- 
ceived. Unless his pupils receive kindly 
what is given affectionately, the best in- 
structions will, with regard to their weight, 
be like chaff thrown to the wind ; and, with 
regard to their effect, like seed sown upon 
the rock. The boy that receives his educa- 
tion with reluctance, and is compelled to 
his tasks, will never become noted either for 
his wisdom or his learning. Most boys re- 
quire stimulants to make them apply, but 
unless there be some voluntary wish to 
learn, some spontaneous ambition to nie 
these stimulants will never have effect ; 
seeds of instruction will never i 
or they will be choked before they become 
visible to the most curious beholders. Such 
is the nature of an education, classical or 
commercial, that the greatest attention is 
required, both in tutor and pupil, to sur- 
mount all the difficulties attending it, and 
to shine forth, with the effects of its splen- 
dour, in future life. Having made these re- 
marks on the importance of a liberal educa- 
tion, and shown the necessity of strict atten- 
tion and application for the attainment of 
mental treasure, let us, in our subsequent 
observations, point out some of its good 
effects, where it is cultivated and reduced 
to practice. 

Contemplating the good effects of a re- 
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gular education, both on individuals and 
society, it is perfectly natural to suppose, 
that it is the greatest source of entertain- 
ment and happiness to the one, and of 
stability and independence to the other. 
But, speaking of individual good, its ad- 
mirable effects on the mind may be readily 
perceived. The man of cultivated under- 
standing, what does he enjoy? Why, his 
mind is not rare 5 his native 
city, or village, or mountain ; but it takes 
excursions through the universe, reviews 
times long since past, and, I had “moat 
said, anticipates those to come. By the 
help of history and observation, man fami- 
liarizes to his mind the manners and cus- 
toms of all nations, ancient and modern, 
contemplates the rise and fall of empires, 
admires the stupendous and inscrutable plan 
of a superintending Providence, and traces 
the human character, as it is regulated by 
different circumstances, climes, or govern- 
ments. If we minds well cultivated, 
we have an inexhaustible fund of entertain- 
ment within ourselves. We may form a 
proper idea of the surface of our earth, and 
the situation of its different countries with 
respect to each other, and lose ourselves in 
the contemplation of the various revolutions 
that have occurred, and scenes that have 
been witnessed on it, since the world began. 
Thus, we cannot peruse the records of an- 
cient nations, nor those of our own times, 
nor even look around us, without learning 
useful lessons for the regulation of our con- 
duct, or the amelioration of our hearts. 
Are we in prosperity ?—we have sufficient 
examples to make us moderate. Are we 
in adversity ?—we have sufficient to make 
us resigned and dignified. In short, what- 
ever be our lots, a little reflection will show 
us that others have been as we are. 

By clear and expanded views of men and 
manners, we inSensibly gain a knowledge of 
the human passions, and of the moral 
government of the world ; our minds be- 
come filled with a universal philanthropy 
for our species, and we are affected at 
woes of others. But again—admitting a 
superintending Providence, (and the more 
we see, and learn, and know, the more we 
are convinced of this important fact,) we 
cannot but feel grateful for his gracious de- 
signs in our redemption and preservation, 
knowing our own degeneracy, and the de- 
generacy of our species, and perceiving that 
the annals of all countries are blended 
with the most intolerant principles, and the 
blackest crimes. But these reflections are 
not to be despised, if they open our eyes to 
the depravity of our natures, and, through 
those who have long since quitted this stage 
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of existence, exhibit the mirror of our own 
conduct They are produced by learning 
and meditation; and those qualities which 
give more accurate and comprehensive 
views of the deformity of our natures, can 
certainly arm us against the follies of others 
who have gone before us, and make us 
firmer in our of living well. These 


are a few, and but a few, of the benefits re- 
sulting from a cultivated mind. We will 
endeavour, further to consider the subject 
in other 
assured 


ints of view; and we may rest 

in whatever light it appears, it 
will present irresistible claims to our atten- 
tion and regard. 

If we take another view of the subject, 
we shall find the effects of a good education 
equally favourable to the establishment of 
genuine happiness among mankind. Edu- 
cation uces a noble independence of 
mind, superior to the casualties and ac- 
cidents of life, making men above being 
moved to take revenge for injuries received, 
and unwilling to live useless members of 
society. To independence it adds pleasure, 
and “4 pleasure respectability. It must be 
gratifying fora man to retire within himself, 
to collect and arrange his thoughts, and to 
express them in a forcible and elegant man- 
ner. This truly is a qualification of which 
every man may be justly proud—a qualifi- 
cation which will gain a man ro ow | 
and honour, and be a source of daily grati- 
fication and delight. This world is apt to 
countenance wealth, and to be very officious 
and fawning to the man of it, even 
though he should be scarcely able to write 
his name, or to read a chapter in his Bible. 
But the paltry meed of its praise is often 
insincere, and generally misapplied: in 
such cases, it is a man’s ions, not 
his person or endowments, that are besieged 
with false flatterers. And it is also worthy 
of remark, that its praise is commonly as 

recarious as it is worthless. “ Riches 
make themselves wings, and fly away ;” and 
what must be the predicament of that man 
who has placed his whole reliance upon 
them, when they leave him, and he has 
nothing internal to which he can have re- 
dblieia’ The truth of the old proverb is de- 
monstrated in him, “ Learning is better 
than house and land :” for internal or in- 
tellectual wealth will remain with a man 
in all his fortunes; the honours which it 
creates, and the pleasures which it bestows, 
will be more creditable and lasting than the 
most affluent fortune can confer. 

To show in yet more glowing colours 
the vast and just ascendency which learning 
gives one man over another, let us for a 
moment, contrast the man of mental cultiva- 
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tion with the country peasant. I do not 
but that the latter may be as happy as a 
former, perhaps more so in a certain sense ; 
but their happiness springing from dis- 
tinct sources, is essentially of a different 
kind: the one is sublime, the other con- 
tracted ; the one s from a grateful 
knowledge of God’s gracious and wonder- 
ful dealings with us, the other from the 
— arising from rustic simplicity. 
who would not wish, if he had to re- 

tire among the most secluded peasantry to 
pass the residue of his life, to retain his 
expanded view of things, and to retire with 
all his powers of reflection ? 

How pertinent soever the adage may be, 
“ Where —— is bliss, ’tis folly to 
be wise,” few, I apprehend, were it possible, 
would consent to lay aside their knowledge, 
to put on the rustic garb. Whilst the coun- 
tryman, whose travels have scarcely ex- 
tended beyond his native hills, and whose 
observation is confined to his own parish, 
is unable to talk about any thing but the 
tittle-tattle of his busy neighbours, or, oc- 
casionally, perhaps, the wondrous pheno- 
menon of an act of parliament ; the man of 
science and observation can range the whole 
universe in thought, ascertain the principles 
on which governments are founded, and 
deduce useful and entertaining lessons from 
the history of the world. 

But, lest any one should suspect that 
T am holding up learning as an unmixed 
and infallible good, I assert that no classes 
of men in society have greater reason 
for circumspection than those whom we 
denominate the learned, It is the opinion 
of one of our greatest bards, that “a little 
learning is a dangerous thing,” and his re- 
commendation, in consequence, is to “ drink 
deep, or taste not the Pierian spring ;” 
but I am afraid it is necessary to add, that 
much learning has often proved destructive 
to its possessors. We have examples of 
the greatest philosophers of the age in which 
they lived, being sceptics or atheists : wit- 
ness Hume, Gibbon, and many others. A 
solid stock of learning is, however, of essen- 
tial service and importance, when the vaga- 
ries of the imagination are curbed, and that 
pride and ambition, which it excites, are 
kept in a proper degree of subordination. 

it the learned would study the scrip- 
tures with the honesty of a Bacon, an Addi- 
son, a Newton, a Johnson, with a multitude 
of other worthies who might be enumerated, 
scepticism would be banished from the 
world ; for I hesitate not to say, that un- 
belief has its origin in the vanity of the 
human heart, which too often condemns 
without a careful examination, and destroys, 
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as far as regards the sceptic, the efficacy of 
an essential good, without the substitution 
of another in itsstead. Learning itself is 
ee eee > 
and scepticism ; the reproa Is on 
ps hn use its sage of it; and 
hence it is to be understood that the heart, 
not the head, is chargeable with these un- 
warrantable sins against the great Creator. 
I do not make this affirmation that the 
learned may be careless what use they make 
of their valuable endowments. On the con- 
trary, they are required to be cautious ; for, 
according to their mental possessions, will 
the God of wisdom and truth require the 
fruit thereof at their hands. But what I 
would wish to enforce is, that the heart mis- 
leads the head, and that the abler the head 
is, the more will the heart, if it be corrupt, 
lead it into grievous and irretrievable errors. 
With regard to true wisdom, the wis- 
dom to salvation, not that wisdom which 
embraces the sciences and philosophy of 
this world, but that which is of far more 
importance, comprehending the philosophy 
of the heart, and the science of living well, 
it may be said, and said truly too, that 
human learning is not essential to its attain- 
ment, For, if it were, how could the vast 
mass of our fellow-creatures expect ever to 
attain the blessedness of heaven? It is an 
infallible of the infinite wisdom of 
God, that the path to eternal life is indis- 
criminately to all, and that the plans 
and systems, unfolded by the gospel, are 
so plain and easy, that the slenderest capa- 
city may understand them, and the most 
illiterate man upon earth read his title clear 
to mansions in the skies. Yet I cannot 
help thinking, that, though human learning 
is neither indispensable nor absolutely ne- 
to the attainment of eternal life, it 
may, In many respects, be considered as a 
beneficial ion to the true Christian. 
The man, destitute of it, must be content 
to believe, either because others believe, or 
because he may feel that it is agreeable to his 
wishes, or his ease, to hope for eternal rest 
hereafter. But the man of knowledge and 
reflection can trace God’s dealings with his 
people in the different dispensations of his 
vidence ; view mankind falling off to 
various kinds of idolatry; and, finally, be- 
hold the glorious establishment of Christi- 
anity from the stock of Jesse; God’s rem- 
nant and peculiar people, bearing down 
all opposition, and destined to annihilate 
all religions of man’s device—all the idola- 
try of the heathen nations. These reflec- 
tions are certainly pleasing; an] ,though 
they are not immediately essential to salva- 
tion, yet they may, without doubt, agree- 
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ably and advantageously occupy the mind 
of the Christian, surrounded as he is with 
so many incentives to immorality, and 
yd ag embarrassments in his Christian 


But to revert to the arguments with which 
I set out :—having, as I think, shown a few 
of the most prominent features and 
effects of a well-informed mind, I would 
recommend to British and pre- 
ceptors a liberal and religious education, 
as the means best calculated to establish a 
nation’s ind , and to confer on its 
inhabitants honour and dignity. It is a 
man’s prudence and knowledge, not his 
strength or his stature, that gain him the 
ascendant over his fellows ; it is the wisdom 
and policy of a kingdom, not the number 
of its inhabitants, that give it pre-emi- 
nence over neighbouring states, and enable 
it to give laws to nations. Individual good 
must be consulted, and the public good 
will be sure to follow. The genuine bene- 
fits of life spring from mental attainments, 
to acquire which we have only to exert 
ourselves ; we have the means. 

England, perhaps, can boast of better and 
more numerous seminaries for the instruc- 
tion of her youth than most other countries. 
It is, therefore, devoutly to be wished, that 
a benefit so important as education may 
be more generally disseminated, and that 
— may universally —_ to improve 

expand the mental faculties of the 
isi i The cultivation of the 


— generation. 
mind begets the purest pleasures ; and know- 


ledge is a national blessing. It breathes 
liberal sentiments. It is friendly to the 
temporal concerns of life, and it enhances 
the sweets of spiritual intercourse. Let 
England, therefore, be solicitous to bring 
up her sons and daughters in her distinguish- 

seminaries, and to infuse into their ten- 
der minds an unconquerable attachment to 
rational liberty, and an ardent desire to ob- 
tain the liberty of the gospel. 

Thus will they be at once the bulwark of 
her shores, and an ornament in her crown 
for ever. 


Edenhall. Tuomas IRELAND. 
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“ As into air the purer spirits flow, 
And separate from their kindred dregs below ; 
So flew the sou! to its congenial place.” Pope. 


Cuartes W——, of good family and for- 
tune, had just returned from a tour on the 
continent. Novelty had ceased to please 
him, and he now longed to enjoy the plea- 
sures of home. On his journey thither, he 
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in all those beautiful visions of 
hope, that throng the heart of him who has 
little of 


gall of disappoint- 

youthful gaiety, in- 
seeming amaranthine 
bowers of bliss, and a to deck the 
landscape with: bloom and beauty, but to 
woo his soul to happiness. It has been 
said, that the pleasure which a tes ne 
the imagination is always greater than 
which is ever realized But we are the 
creatures of hope ; and though the exalted 
ee checked and mor- 
ified, yet there are few who do not at times 
give loose to their reasoning powers, and 
revel in such an innocent source of gratifi- 

i So Charles felt, as his vehicle 
rolled on, and he was indulging in a pleas- 
ing reverie. First, came the favourite 
Tray, which used to be the companion of 
all his solitary rambles, leaping and fawning 
with every demonstration of joy. Then his 
brother and friend, endeared to him by 
every bond of affection and sympathy— 
Edward was the very soul of sensibility. 
Retired and modest, he those 

ualities, which are never found but by a 
diligent search, but which, in the end, 
greatly increase our admiration. He re- 
sembled some blushing violet, whose 
charms are hidden beneath a bed of leaves, 
but when brought forth to the inquiring 
eye, its sweetness gratifies, and its modesty 
pleases. Mild and unobtrusive; such an 
one as Gray pictured to himself, when he 
so felicitously used the metaphor— 

“ Fall many a gem of purest ray serene 

The dark unfathomed caves of ocean bear ; 

Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 

And waste its sweetness in the desert air.” 

It is not, then, surprising that Charles, 
though entirely of a different cast, should 
be so firmly attached to his brother Ed- 
ward: for Providence has wisely ordain- 
ed, that often when two minds, in many 
res} completely o ite, meet toge- 
rg eo snost fatliasclubly united ; 
especially when affection cements the 
union. Thus have we seen the woodbine 
entwined with the rose, Where strength is 
deficient in the one, it repays the other 
with the com tion of beauty and ele- 
gance. So close is the endearment, that 
the rude hand which separates them, leaves 
both perhaps to pine away and die. 

Next in imagination came his sister, in 
all the loveliness and gaiety of youth; par- 
taking of the natural susceptibility of the 
sex, enlivened by her buoyancy of spirit ; 

et graceful even in the tenderness of grief. 

of all, approached his aged parents, 
venerable in years; the “mother yielding 


to transports of joy, while the father stood 

absorbed in contemplation, with a smile of 

satisfaction. In te background were the 

faithful servants, who had spent the greater 

jae erer-s lives in the service of the 
ily, waiting to be recognized. 

Such were the pleasing thoughts of 
Charles, as he drew near the family seat ; 
but these were dissipated by the surrounding 
prospect, which forcibly brought to his mind 
the events of seasons ay 4 , but never 
to be forgotten; where had 
many a day in the path of childhood and 
youth, as the minstrel sweetly sings, 

“ Warbling and sauntering carelessly along; 


Where every face was innocent and gay, 
Each vale romantic, tuneful every tongue.” 


Hie. 
On yonder eminence, amid the shade of a 
bower, was the spot where he had read, 
mused, and studied with all the delight of 
boyhood ; and there, Edward, with the in- 
genuity of an artist, had sketched many a 
pleasing landscape. In those verdant 
meadows, and through that copse, flowed 
the rippling brook, upon whose banks they 
had often sat. Within that grove was the 
favourite walk, called, by the association of 
ideas, ‘* Mackeuzie’s Walk.” For here 
had they often perused with delight, and 
conversed on the elegance and beauty of 
that author’s compositions. 

Wishing to afford the inmates the plea- 
sure of a surprise, Charles left the chaise at 
the end of the avenue, and walked to the 
house. As he drew near, all seemed silent 
as the tomb. His favourite Tray, indeed, 
appeared, by an instinctive impulse, to be 
aware of his arrival, and went forth to meet 
him. But there seemed to be expressed, 
amid the caresses of his joy, a melancholy 
howl, which immediately caught his young 
master’s attention. Springing forward with 
the most acute anxiety, he followed the dog 
to the house. The windows were closed, 
and the curtains drawn—the dreadful 
reality poured upon his brain—“I have 
lost some dear object,” exclaimed he to 
himself. “Oh, merciful Heaven! su 
me under the trial. Well do I know that 
whom thou lovest thou chastenest, and that 
the phial of affliction, though bitter in its 
draught, is productive of the best effects. 
Then teach me to submit to thy decrees.” 
A servant opened the hall door, but recog- 
nized her young master only by a mournful 
smile. 

“ What has happened?” asked the ago- 
nized Charles. “ , tell me what has 
happened.” The domestic could only re- 
ply, “ Poor master Edward! Your - 
dear brother, sir.” Charles followed her 
up stairs, where Edward indeed lay a 
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. The lid of the coffin was being 
screwed on when he entered. The work- 
men ceased their operations. The afflicted 
brother tore away the covering, to gaze on 
the features of his beloved Edward. Pale 
and thoughtful as usual—the hectic flush 
had departed from his cheek. Charles 
kneit, to kiss his marble features; a sigh 
stuggled from his heart ; a tear stole from 
his eye. He appeared to be momentarily 
lost in silent communion with his Maker. 
Forgetful of the presence of bystanders, 
his hands were clasped, while his lips 
quivered with the most ee 
tions. One of the men who s near, 

of a feeling heart under a rough 
exterior, offered the words of comfort— 
“There was hope in his death,” said he ; 
“he was a good young man—he died like 
a Christian, and may my last end be like 
his!” “It is true,” returned Charles ; “he 
is gone to a better world.” “ Yes, sir,” 
continued the other, “a world where nei- 
ther moth nor rust can corrupt, or thieves 
break through and steal.” 

His heart was too full to converse, and 
his grief too great to be consoled. Bidding 
adieu to the remains of his brother, Charles 
sought the rest of the family. His sister, 


who till then had scarcely known sorrow, 
was arrayed in asable garb. 


st gv their 
meeting she burst into tears, and fell into 
her brother’s arms. He could scarcely 
hope to give that consolation which he 
himself had refused, but wiped away the 
falling tears. “Oh! what has passed,” 
exclaimed he, “since I have left my home! 
Little thought I, that our meeting would be 
clouded by so melancholy an event.” The 
reflection momentarily overpowered both. 
However, endeavouring to assume a cheer- 
ful countenance, his sister led him to his 
disconsolate parents. His mother at first 
seemed to forget the loss of one son, in the 
return of another. Then, as if recollecting 
herself, she would break out into incoherent 
expressions, “ My dear Edward! My dar- 
ling boy !” But the father, venerable even 
in sorrow, though silently brooding over 
his misfortune, attempted to pacify her, and 
teach her to yield to the decrees of Provi- 
dence. Yet it was not difficult to trace 
paternal feelings in those expressions of 
grief which disturbed the look of resigna- 
tion, 

The funeral procession was in a short 
time pre . The sable hearse, decked 
with nodding plumes, silently proceeded to 
the village churchyard; and, it may be 
imagined, the hearts of the mourners were 
engaged in the most serious reflections. 
Many were the villagers whom his benevo- 
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lent disposition had attached to him, that 
followed the mournful train of the deceased. 
Sincere was their sorrow; indeed, their 
honest simplicity had scarcely learned to 
feign. Now behold him consigned to the 
grave, while over his remains, 

“ Some frail memorial still erected nigh,” 
proclaims the place of his interment. 

Here would Charles delight to retire, 
and ponder upon the instability of human 
life; to imagine that, tho all their 
favourite scenes of resort seemed lonely and 
deserted, now he was no more, yet this 
hallowed spot might be rendered doubly 
dear by the presence of his spirit; that 
though his earthly form was rouded in 
the tomb, yet his presiding angel might 
hover near those remains which were at 
once guarded and blessed. Here, in his 
melancholy mood, would he hold sweet 
converse with the soul of the d . 
Here, secluded from the world, would he 
give up his entire thoughts to dwell upon 
the bliss of an hereafter, when (if we know 
our friends in heaven) their beings might 
again be assimilated. Here, too, would he 
confess the truth of that which was engraven 
on his tomb—* Childhood and Youth are 

ity.” J. A. B. 
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Aw absence of a great number of years had 
rendered London strange to me, and me a 
stranger in London, when I visited this 
metropolis, with a view of permanent 
alten Ge my residence therein. ‘ 

Having every where, during my travels, 
beheld the impiety and wretchedness of the 
Hebrews, as a people, and the awful in- 
fluence of their unceasing blasphemies, 
creating and confirming infidels in their 
irreligious principles and practices, and long 
laboured to induce them to flee from the 
wrath to come ; I was desirous, immediate- 
ly on my arrival, of reviewing their condi- 
tion in the British metropolis. In order 
to know a people, I conceive it is needful 
to behold them amidst their domestic rela- 
tions; as it is there, and perhaps there 
alone, that they are themselves. Unwarped 
by the numerous personifications, put on 
for the moment during an itinerant exist- 
ence amongst strangers, amidst the family 
circle, and in the fraternity of kindred souls, 
the man comes out from behind the mask, 
and in his proper person stands confest be- 
fore you. 

In London there are districts where the 
Hebrews live in communities of hundreds, 
yea, even thousands, with only a very slight 
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intermixture of Gentiles ; and in some cases 
without any alloy, from house to house, 
all are Hebrews. There the countenance, 
the manner, the voice, the its, the ex- 
terior and interior economy of their dwelling 
—all, and almost equally so, are national— 
“ Ben-Israel” is written upon the whole. 

There I visited the chosen people, be- 
held their impiety and misery, and resolved 
to devote my future leisure to that labour 
of love, which beholds the perishing sinner, 
yearns over his wretchedness, and ceases 
not to strive and pray, if haply one of these 
brands may be snatched from the burning. 

Could | visit the Hebrews empty-handed ? 
No. I saw every where lacking, humility, 
and devotion, the fear of the Lord, the 
knowledge of His will, and conformity to 
His holy law. One thing is needful, I 
exclaimed, viz. the Bible—the Old and the 
New Testament. To these, thousands of 
Hebrews are strangers, and to both almost 
equally alike. Providing these, and also 

ions of them, in the form of tracts, with 
the name of Jesus, oe ae nth ea 
u lips, I moved on, amidst the 
Jews’ quarter, from house 10 house, and 
every where that He, who came to 
save, would Lx ged wanderers from His 
fold, with salvation. 

That bold and haughty feature in the 
soul of man, which scornfully dictates to a 
fellow man, “ Stand aside ; for I am more 
holy than thou !” I found every where ram- 
pant in these British sons of Israel; who 
contumeliously scoffed and blasphemed, 
even to the harrowing up of my soul. 
Jesus, the Christ of God, whom I adore— 
the Son of God, the Redeemer of men, 
whose Name is like ointment poured forth 
to my soul; with these was Jesus of Naza- 
reth, upon whose name opprobrium hung, 
and upon whom was scorn—scorn 
not to be expressed without contemptuous 
spitting. Instead of mild contention for 
truth, the clamour of malevolence and de- 
spite arose, like the confusions of Babel, 
and ran from street to street, from court to 
court, from house to house, and from man 
to man ; yea, even the very children took 
up the scorning, and clamorously pursued 
the hated object, who had thus protruded 
himself upon them in their own quarter. 
I mg and again and again met this 
scorning, until weariness of abuse induced 
a calm ; yet, ever and anon, the Babel re- 
arises, even to this day. 

With the sons of Jacob, the servant must 
not expect to be more highly favoured than 
his Lord. “He made Himself of no re- 

putation, He humbled Himself, leaving us 
an example, that we shouid follow in His 





steps; He became obedient unto aeath, 
even the death of the cross;” and lowly 
must they bow who name His Name in the 
midst of Israel. Yet shall that day arrive 
when, “at the Name of Jesus, every knee 
shall bow, and every confess that 
Jesus Christ is Lord, to the glory of God 
the Father.” Then shall the servant rejoice 
with his Lord; but in the meantime hey is 
called to labour and suffer for His sake. 
W. Cotpwett, 
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NOTES ON SIR H. DAVY'S ELEVENTH LEC- 
TURE, DELIVERED IN DUBLIN, NOVEM- 
BER 27, 1810. 


Tue second class of inflammable bodies 
are the metals; by the action of the air, 
heat, or by the first class, viz. oxygen and 
oxymuriatic acid gas, they are altered in 
their appearance, and from having an 
opaque lustre, malleability, and ductility, 
they are reduced to a white and vitreous 
powder. 

This, according to the hypothesis of Pro- 
fessor Davy, is effected in each of them in 
proportion to their relation to positive elec- 
tricity, making the acids so far negative to 
them ; and if this is true, the metals which 
are most positive will act most in the air; 
and those which are most negative will act 
least, Zinc, which is in the highest degree 
positive, acts accordingly. 

Hence, the most negative are least com- 
bustible ; for the intensity of combustion 
pe ge on the degree of positive electricity 
with respect to the combining body. 

From this examination it is found, that 
the attraction of metals for oxygen is nearly 
in the ratio of their specific gravities ; 
and this corroborates the hypothesis, that 
chemical and electrical powers flow from 
one cause or primary law of attraction. 
Hence, gold is not dissolved or oxidated 
by nitric acid, because oxygen has more 
attraction for nitre than for gold; but zine, 
or tin, is dissolved in it so quickly, as to 
cause combustion; and in the same ratio 
metals are precipitated from solution. 

A solution of copper in aquafortis is 
precipitated by a bit of iron, and, from a 
clear blue wate the copper in powder 
falls down and coats the iron, by the supe- 
rior attraction which the oxygen of the 
nitre has for it: or spill some solution on a 

late of iron, it is coppered. Iron is 
ound positive to copper, and copper ne- 
gative to iron. Copper precipitates mer- 
cury by the same law. 

Whatever is in the highest degree posi- 
tive precipitates the rest, and whatever is 
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itive to another, precipitates it— Exper. 
smoking, liquor of Litevies, and’ the 


oils of metals, mentioned by the older che- 
mists, were anticipations of the oxymuriatic 
gas in combination with copper and other 
metals 


The new metals, such as potasium hav- 
ing more affinity for oxygen than the old, 
are found to precipitate them.— Exper. 
Potasium precipitates iron. - 

The composition of phosphorus and oxy- 
muriatic gas, with potasium on one part, 
and oxymuriatic gas with sulphur on the 
other part, on the contact of the one- 
twentieth part of a grain of each, explode 
as loud as a pistol-shot. 

Charcoal revives metals from their ox- 
ides ; it has no action on oxymuriatic gas, 
and therefore cannot affect its combinations. 

All metals are determined to the nega- 
tive side. Earths of silex and alumine, 
when slightly moistened with water, give 
metal by joining iron wire to it, from which 
it may be separated, but it is recomposed 
into earth: it does not join with mercury 
as soda; but the, lecturer, employed, pot- 
asium, which has a great affinity for silex 
and alumine, from which he concluded 
their metals have affinity to it. He passed 
potasium in vapour through a tube of pla- 
tina into dry silex, and then ignited it; 
some potasium ascended, and was destroy- 
ed. ving a glass of potasium and silex 
in the midst of this glass, he saw a dark 
pod, which he examined by a microscope, 
and found it a metal of siler, which in 
water recomposed its earth. It is like the 
new metal found in North America, called 
Columbia, in its refractory disunited state. 

Quicklime and magnesia afford better 
results in the same process, with the addi- 
tion of mercury. The metal of lime has a 
dark grey lustre, and recomposes lime in 
water: it is heavier than water. Strontites 
afforded metal in like manner, but barytes 
did not. 

Soon after Professor Davy made pota- 
sium, he fell sick, and the French prosecu- 
ted his discovery, making it in large quan- 
tities in a crooked gun-barrel, by layers of 
potash and charcoal ; by a white heat at 
one end, they got potasium at the other 
end. This invention is improved by cut- 
ting the barrel, and fixing screws and 
safety-tubes. This mode affords sodium 
also in sufficient quantity for experiment. 

The potasium the French made was not 
perfect ; it was mixed with charcoal, and 
can be called only a pyrophilus. The 
French said potasium was a sulphuret ot 
potash, but after two years’ discussion they 
gave it up. 

2D. SERIES, NO. 1.—VOU. I. 


Pearlash and charcoal in a tube of porce- 
lain ignited, make pyrophilus, or impure 
sodium. Charcoal and potasium com- 
bined, burn in air, and is brilliant in oxy- 
gen ; in water it is recomposed. 

Pyrophilus, which was discovered 140 
years ago, might have led to the search for 
potasium.— Exper. Calcine alum and 
sugar in a bottle to redness, and when the 
blue flame ceases, it is made. This takes 
fire on exposure to air: potash and sul- 
phur, calcined together in the same way, 
will also burn on exposure to the air. 

The component parts of alum are potash, 
alumine, and sulphuric acid. 

No pyrophilus can be made without 
alkali in some form. 

Potash and oxide of tellurium combine 
by a spirit, lamp-heat. Potasium in a re- 
tort, exhausted, and then affixed to a bottle 
of carbonic acid gas, decomposes the gas ; 
the charcoal is separated from the acid, 
and coats the side of the retort. 

Potash contains 16 per cent. of water. 

Soda contains water and pure alkali. 

Oxide of arsenic becomes an acid in 
water. 

Potasium and mercury, with some heat, 
form an amalgam, which, being poured out, 
is, when cool, quite hard, and appears in 
solid crystals. In water it revives in the 
form of mercury and potash. 

Alkali, in a platina cup, in a furnace 
with a strong blast, burns in flame, on the 
arsenical acid being poured in; and, hold- 
ing a glass over it, water is caught in it, 
for the arsenical acid decomposes the water 
from the potash. 

Boracic acid on red-hot soda produces 
water in the same manner. 

Sodium is made in a very small quantity 
by the charcoal method ; but by using two 
parts of potasium, one of sodium is easily 
made.— r.  Potasium decomposes 
common salt, and the result is sodium ; 
for the gas does not hold the metal in solu- 
tion, but the gas of potasium holds the hy- 


* drogen, and would burn as inflammable air. 


Another French theory was, that pota- 
sium is a compound of hydrogen and 
potash.— Exper. Burn potasium in oxy- 
muriatic gas. If it was a compound, water 
must be disengaged: but this is not the 
case ; hence, it is simpLe. It may be 
asked, Why is potasium negative, if it 
combines with oxygen ? 

Being slowly burned in air, it is oxyge- 
nized, and will then give its superfluous 
oxygen to zinc, or other superior attraction 
of oxygen, and it becomes potash. 

The hyper-oxide of potasium and sodi- 
um are of an orange colour. 

E 145.— VoL. XI, 
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Silex and alumine metals give a hard- 
ness to metallic alloys ; and hence they may 
be of use to the arts. 

Cast-iron is made malleable by charcoal ; 
and this process being examined, it appears 
to take from the cast-iron something equi- 
valent to the metal of silex. 

Metal ore is an im name for the 
new metals. Potasium, lightest, is no 
lighter, compared to tin, than tin is to 
platina. 

Mercury and copper, with potasium, 
make an illustrious brass. 

Volcanoes and kes have been 
explained by sulphur and iron. But if this 
was true, lava should be sulphate of iron, 
which is not the case ; for lava, and other 
volcanic productions, are silex and other 
earths. It is therefore a synthesis, that the 
state of these in the earth was silex metals, 
or metals of earth; and, when they take 
fire, become agitated and hot, pouring out 
their great fluid streams; cooling in that 
form exactly as the new metals do. 

It is calculated that the density of the 
earth is greater than if it was all earth and 
stone; and the proportion agrees with the 
supposition that the interior of the globe 
is metal of earth— Exper. Potasium, in 

ipe-clay, does not ignite until wet, and it 
then bursts out like a volcano. 

So of meteoric stones. Professor Davy 
thinks there are earthy metallic comets, 
which, coming into moist air, break off 
flakes ignited as fire-balls, and when cool 
are vitreous stones.— Exper. Hurl a wet 
piece of potasium through the room, it 
throws off vitreous pieces. 
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QUESTIONS ANSWERED RELATIVE TO THE 
MYTHOLOGICAL PERSUASION OF THE CAN- 
DIANS, IN THE ISLAND OF CEYLON. 


Tue Dutch paper, of which the following 
is a translation, is one of the documents 
relative to the doctrines of the Budhu reli- 
gion, as professed at Ceylon, which is in 
the extensive and valuable collection of 
papers explanatory of the history and the 
people of that important island, in the 
possession of Sir A. Johnston, late chief. 
justice, and president of his Majesty’s 
council on Ceylon; and, at our request, is 
published with his permission. 

Many important advantages have been 
derived by the British government from the 
manner in which the right of sitting upon 
juries, and that of being tried by juries of 
their own caste, have been introduced. 
The first time it was ever done in India 
was amongst the natives of Ceylon, of every 
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caste and of every religious i 

Sir A. Johnetony when chick jesice, snd 
— of his Majesty’s council on that 
island. 


other advantages, one of the 
most important is, the facility it affords the 
members of the government, and particu- 
larly the judges of the supreme court, of 
obtaining, from the native jurymen them- 
selves, the most valuable and the most 
authentic information relative to the history, 
religion, manners, and customs of the peo- 
ple of the country. 

According to a rule made by Sir Alexan- 
der Johnston, all the jurymen, who are for 
the most part men of the greatest intelli- 
gence, and of the highest influence in 
each of the provinces of Ceylon, were 
required, at every session held in each 
province, publicly to lay before Sir Alex- 
ander Johnston, in the presence, and sub- 
ject to the correction, of all the people of 
the province, assembled in the court, such 
authentic information relative to the reli- 
gion, morals, and ns gene of the people, 
as might enable him thoroughly to com- 
prehend the character of the inhabitants, 
and the principles which influenced their 
conduct. 

On one of these occasions, upon Sir Alex- 
ander inquiring into the state of the doc- 
trines of the Buddhu religion as they pre- 
vailed amonst the followers of Buddhu on 
Ceylon, who amount to about half a mil- 
lion of le, some very intelligent jury- 
men pub icty gave him the Dutch original, 
of which the following is a translation, as 
containing, according to their knowledge 
and observation, a very correct view of the 
principles of the Buddhu religion, as they 


~~ amongst the common people of 
eylon. 


is paper is an account, in Question 
and Answer, of an inquiry made at the 
time of the Dutch government in Ceylon, 
by a Dutch clergyman, from some of the 
most eminent Buddhu priests on the 
island, relative to the doctrines which pre- 
vailed amongst those natives who professed 
that religion. 


Query. Do the learned acknowledge a 
Most High God, Supreme Being, and how 
do they describe the same ? 

Answer. No; at least, one cannot draw 
that inference from their writings : they ac- 
knowledge one Being, who is the first and 
chief of all gods, and they say that he, as 
well as his servants, have no flesh nor bone, 
but, however, has shining skin, teeth in 
the mouth, and hair on the head, and body, 
which are not to be felt, but are merely 
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appearances : so that one must infer they 
are spirits, or immaterial beings, al it 
is not expressly said so by the le in 
their writings. 

Boodoo, who is described to have been 
a human being, was more equal to the 
chief god, in knowledge, as well as other 
qualities, having even had the power of 
being present every where. He was also in 
brightness and lustre much more magni- 
ficent, and notwithstanding he was a human 
being, he could alter his figure, so as to 
make him excel Mahabrachmea in height 
and size. 

It is further said, that Boodoo, after his 
death, in the glory-hall, a place higher and 
more excellent than the hereafter to be 
mentioned twenty-sixth heaven, was born 
again, and is living there always in joy, 
magnificence and immortality, without 
being born again in the world; and that 
his doctrine, which is maintained in full 
lustre till now, according to his prophecy, 
will last five thousand years after his death, 
so that the same will continue still two 
thousand six hundred and seventy-nine 
years; as the Singalese, according to their 
chronology, write at present, two thousand 
three hundred and twenty-one years after 
the death of Gauteme Boodoo. So many 
years are already elapsed upon the pro- 
phesied number of five thousand. 

A long time after the expiration of all 
those ages, another Boodoo, called Maittrie, 
is to be born. 

The direction of the said chief god shall 
terminate after an unutterable number of 
ages, when the world will perish, and 
another will be in his place. Afterwards 
he will ascend by degrees into seventeen 
heavens more, which are extended above 
the nine heavens, until he at last obtains 
the properties of Boodoo. 

The ingalese take for granted, that the 
world did terminate before, more than once, 
and did begin again every time under the 
direction either of one or two, or even up 
to the number of five Boodoos; and 
although the place of a Boodoo is vacant, 
or none of them is to be found in the 
direction of the world, yet a chief god, a 
superior to all gods, is found always. 

Q. Have the learned Singalese any no- 
tion of a ghost, or immaterial being? 

A. No, in no writing of learned Singa- 
lese is it known; notwithstanding, according 
to the demonstration respecting the gods, 
one should conclude that they are ghosts. 

Q. Was there any Supreme Being from 
all eternity ? 

A. No, the Singalese do not even know 
what eternity signifies. 


Q. Did any superior being create the 
inferior gods, 

A. No, although the Supreme Being is 
denied, none of the gods has, how great 
soever he is, the power to create an inferior 
god, nor even men, but they take their 
origin from nature; and when men are 
dead, those that come in the sixth below 
heavens, are judged of according to their 
works, and are again therefrom born in the 
world, either as men or as irrational crea-~ 
tures; and this regeneration. takes place so 
often, till they get into the ascending hea- 
vens of supreme gods; and afterwards by 
degrees into the others, and at last into the 
highest heaven: so that with regard to the 
blessed, the regeneration or transmigration 
of souls has only place with respect to 
those who come in the Duvelokes, and 
not else. But according to the public 
doctrine of Boodoo, not the least mention 
is made of souls created; and the learned 
speak also, of nothing else than of a breath 
of life in men, which they compare toa 
creeping worm or leech, that at first with 
his mouth takes hold of any thing before 
he lets loose his hinder part; and they con- 
sequently are of opinion, that the body does 
not die before the breath of life lays hold 
of something, and that he either has a 
prospect of getting into heaven, or that his 
termination is appointed to damnation, to 
suffer. there for a certain time, or for ever, 


the pains of hell. 

o 1 Is any being the creator of heaven 
and earth, and does that being interfere still 
with the direction thereof? 

A. All is out of nature: if there was a 
creator, the world would not perish, the 
creator would on the contrary know how to 
keep the same permanent. 

0. Are the said four gods of whom you 
speak, of the same superiority, and have 
they the same power? and what are their 
chief transactions ? 

A, They are independent from their 
chief god, being the director of the world, 
and the lowest heaven, where he resides 
together with the said four gods. These 
four gods being of the same superiority, and 
having the same power, do constantly watch 
over their said chief god, having the direc- 
tion over the four parts of the world, So 
that each of them has one part under his 
direction. 

The performances of these four gods con- 
sist herein, namely: that they and their 
servants guard the chief god against the 
attack of his enemy. The habitation of 
one god, who in power is as great as 
Tyekkerea himself, keeps his residence 
below the bottom of the sea, and below 
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the world ; and they further send out their 
writers on or about the day of the new 
moon, to watch the conduct of men, and 
to make out a list of the good or mischief 
which they happen to do. E/ight days after 
new moon, being the first quarter, they find 
out their bodily sons to make a similar de- 
scription. Eight days afterwards, or about 
full moon, the said four gods go in person 
to make the last description; and upon a 
report being made in the supreme council 
of Tzekkerea, consisting of him as presi- 
dent, and thirty-two inferior gods, who, 
however, are higher in rank than the afore- 
said four gods, and other inferior gods more, 
of their transactions ; the supreme council 
rejoice when the-number of virtuous men 
in the world exceed that of the dishonest 
men; but in the contrary case, the council 
is sorry in the highest degree. 

Q. How many inferior gods are there be- 
sides those four ? 

A, The number of gods and their ser- 
vants is unutterable, but as far as they 
according to the published doctrine of 
Boodoo, are known by names, the number 
of them amounts to one hundred and twenty 
thousand five hundred and thirty-five. 

Q, Are not these inferior gods much 
the same as our ange!s, who execute the 
will of the Supreme Being, or of the four 
supreme gods. ‘ 

A. Neither the superior nor the inferior 
gods are angels, but their servants are angels, 
and they therefore were called heretofore 
Koembandea. These angels, as well as 
inferior gods, are obliged to obey and exe- 
cute the commands of their superior. 

Q. It appears from the Singalese book, 
that there were more Boodoos than those 
which were on Ceylon? 

A. This question is explained hereafter, 
and it is merely mentioned herein that the 
names of the Boodoo signify as much as 
Omuiscience, a saint above all saints, and 
even above the chief God; that the 
Boodoo, properly speaking, is no god, but 
is considered as born like a human being, 
who, in process of time, on account of his 
excellent and salutary virtues and proper- 
ties, did come to the state of Boodoo; yet 
not that he got this name froia a supreme 
power, but he took the same from his own 
sovereign will. 

Q. Is Boodoo descended from gods or 
from men? 

A. He was god before his birth, as 
man; and had the direction over other 
gods in the heaven; and he was after- 
wards, at the request of all the gods, born 
as a bumap being, from a princess, and his 

father was the king, called Soeddoodene 
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Raja.* The manner of his birth, or how 
his mother had brought him forth, was not 
different from another woman ; so that the 
system of some, that he should have been 
born from the left side, is false. 

Q. Is he not to be considered as one 
sent from heaven to publish to men the 
way to salvation ? 

A. No; but in the fulness of times, ac- 
cording to the prediction of a number of 
ages before, and at the request of the said 
gods, he, through his own power and free 
will, became man, for the salvation of all 
those who submit to his published doc- 
trine.—(This passage deserves serious atten- 
tion.— Editor.) 

Q. How many such Boodoos were 
there ? 

A. As many as appear in the Singalese 
writings are in the present age; namely, 
before this world was created there were 
twenty-two Boodoos in the ten times that 
the world did terminate and commence 
again ; besides those ten times, the world 
did formerly perish many times, and in 

roportion thereto there were so many 
oos ; but they were not mentioned in 
the writings, but for the direction of this 
world, till the same after an unutterable 
number of ages shall have perished. Five 
Boodoos are limited, whereof the four past 
were already, or the fifth or the last is still 
expected, who, they say, is in heaven, and 
shall be born from a Bramin woman. 

Q. Where do the Boodoos remain after 
they leave the world ? 

A. They are born again in the body of 
the glory-hall. 

Q. What God is that which is worship- 
ped at Katteregam ? 

A, He is one of the gods upon earth ; 
his place of residence is near a rock, situate 
between the bottom of the sea and the 
underground world. He has six heads 
and twelve hands, whereof the ten last 
were made use of for the purpose of 
wielding ten warlike weapons. 

Q. What deeds has he performed ? 

A. When Gauteme Boodoo was at Kat- 
teregam in his pagoda, for a few minutes, 
Kande Koemare, who was on guard upon 
the offering-tree, Boodoo called Bogoha, 
or commonly called Devil’s tree, made a 
bow for Gauteme, and got immediately 
from him the power to cure the sick in 
general, especially those who are of king’s 
blood, to do wonders, to do good to irra- 
tional animals, and to assist men in distress ; 


* This looks like a corruption of the incarnation 
of Jesus, and also of his divinity 
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with a direction however, that men should 
respect, but not worship him as one of the 
powerful inferior gods. But the divine 
respect shewn to him by human beings 
of the persuasion of Boodoo, became a 
custom, and was propagated, and the offer- 
ing-house erected in his honour at Kat- 
tergamme, is considered as more sacred 
than the temple built in Candia in the 
residence town of the king for the use of 
him and his subjects. 

Q. How is he served and worshipped in 
the temple ? 

A, The first day of new moon of the 
month of July, is the day fixed to begin 
with the ceremonies of offering. But if, 
according to the prediction of the astrono- 
mers, that day is not prosperous, then it is 
pr off till the day of new moon of the 
‘ollowing month of August, when the 
people assemble, consisting of a great 
number, namely, Singalese, and other in- 
habitants of the island, as well as Gentives, 
RBramins, Pattanies, and Maurs, who in 
great number come from the coasts of 
Madura and Coromandel, together with a 
great concourse of people for the purpose 
of attending at that ceremony. On the 
same day the worshipping begins, attended 
with many costly ceremonies. 

Q. What do the Candians believe of 
devils ? 

A, They believe that there are devils in 
the world, and that, according to the doc- 
trine of Boodoo, they may not honour 
them. 

Q. What is the origin of devils? did the 
Supreme Being create them, or were they 
from eternity; or are they fallen gods or 
angels ? 

A, They say that devils, when nature 
produced sun, moon, and stars, were human 
beings, and, on account of their horrible 
sins, did fall from a state of felicity ; but 
their having been gods or fallen angels, or 
their having been created, or having existed 
from eternity, is finally denied ; and they 
say further, that devils, who commit greater 
sins than those already committed by them, 
are condemned to greater damnation, and 
that even the damned men are reckoned by 
them amongst the devils: and that on the 
contrary, the devils, who die and are born 
again as men, and commit no more sin, 
can come to the state of felicity; and 
consequently, that angels are found su- 
perior or inferior in rank, in proportion 
to the sins committed by, but not imputed 
to them. 

Q. What are their performances? 

A, The devils obey their head, make 
war against the enemy of Tzekkerea, and eat 
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the flesh of people who die. According to 
the doctrine of 00, they are entitled to 
no honours, as being enemies of the human 
race; yet the Singalese shew them some 
homage, and do them some services, be- 
cause they fear that devils have the power 
to visit human beings with sickness.— 
Hence it is, that in case of sickness they 
conjure the devils, shew them honours, 
and make them offerings of money, as 
well as of boiled and unboiled meat. 
They also cause the throat, arms, legs, and 
bodies of the sick, to be closely tied by the 
conjurors with neeklaces or threads dyed 
yellow with saffron water. 

Q. What do the Candians believe further 
of devils? 

A. According to the doctrine of Boodoo, 
they may believe nothing, but that they are 
enemies of the human race. 

Q. In what language is the sacred book 
written ? 

A, In the renowned Palia language, or 
the Magedige language, in which Boodoo 
has preached and published his doctrine. 

@. Is that book to be procured here ? 

A. Yes, in Candia it is to be got com- 
plete, but at Adam’s Hill it is not com- 
plete. 

Q. Is it not the same book which the 
Bramins have ? 

A. No, the book of the Bramins is a 
description of secular erudition ; such books 
are known to be more than one. 

Q. May every one read the law-book, 
or bible? 

A, No, only the learned, who can under- 
stand when they read it, have liberty 
thereto. 

Q. When was the world or universe 
created, or, according to the Singalese sys. 
tem, produced by nature ? 

A, To state this perfectly, one should 
especially know how long the direction 
of the world was vacant after the afore- 
said four Boodoos have left the world ; 
but this is not possible for want of the 
eight chronicles, and the complete Sin- 
galese bible, which is to be found in 
Candia. 

Q. In what manner has nature pro- 
duced the world ? 

A. The worlds which were before the 
present, namely, the earth, and the sea, 
with every thing which they contained, as 
well as the sun, moon, and stars, which are 
supposed to have their course in the lowest 
heaven ; together with the fourteen below 
heavens and their inhabitants, namely, the 
inferior gods, who expected to get into the 
triumphing heavens, all perished through 
wind, fire, and water, with the exception of 
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the hell, which is concealed under the 
abyss of the earth. How the present world 
in its stead, through a wonderful operation 
Sees ee 
related. 

In the first place, every thing that stood 
on earth, the earth itself, the hills, the seas, 
the heavens, and the stars, were ed 
through a violent motion, and working of 
the wind, and hereu seven pillars of 
fire descended from above, whereby every 
thing was burned into ashes; and that the 

which contained the former earth, 
as well as the burned fourteen below hea- 
vens, as far as the heaven Soebhekierneze, 
were overflowed by a deluge, or, to express 
it with the proper words of the Si 
were filled up with the general ruin of the 
world 

A long while after this revolution, or 
rather destruction, the gods who were in 
the aforesaid heaven got knowledge thereof 
for the first time, when they saw the 
flowers, which we call water-roses, and 
appear above the surface of the water, 
which was risen up to that heaven, and 
which was a certain proof that there was 
already a new earth, from which the flowers 
proceeded, and that the appointed time of 
those gods to remain in said heaven 
having been expired, they were to descend, 
in order to take their abode in the new 
earth. They therefore sat in great number 
upon the aforesaid flowers ; and afterwards, 

mn the water sunk down, descended in 
that world whereof the foundations were 
but then newly laid. The hills, rocks, seas, 
rivers, and all sorts of animals, were then 
forthcoming, and they inhabited the same 
with such great satisfaction, that they could 
exist without bodily maintenance, and even 
without the light of the sun, moon, and 
stars, as they had such lustre from them- 
selves, that the whole earth could be lighted 
thereby. But those gods were afterwards 
carried away so far by pride and pleasure, 
that they grew wicked, and not only became 
human beings of both sexes, but also having 
lost the lustres of their glory, were obliged 
to spend their days in great darkness, with 
much fear and anxiety, till a new sun, 
moon, and stars, should be brought forth 
by nature, And as they, by this fall, on 
account of their sins, could not afterwards 
miss their bodily maintenance any longer ; 
they supported eaten with the clay of 
earth, and used it as food ; and as they, on 
account of its good taste, and from a sinful 
desire, had made a great collection thereof, 
it was rendered tasteless, to punish them. 
Afterwards a sort of shrub served them for 


food, of which also they could not long: 
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make any use for that purpose on the same 
account, 

After this they had recourse to a sort of 
kam pernoelye, commonly called devil's 
bread, or n; to which they 
having conceived a great aversion, were 
maintained with a sort of nourishing grains; 
but as, in using. the same, they committed 
greater sin through excess, they were at last 
compelled to take the plough in hand, and 
to earn their bread by their own zeal and 
labour, and to propagate the human race. 

Q. Have the Singalese any ‘dea of the 
fall of men, and of the first sin ? 

A, Not of the fail of men, but of the 
origin of the first sin, with respect to the 
wicked inferior gods having fallen, and 
become men. 

Q. As the Supreme God is perfectly 
good, from whence comes evil or sin in the 
world ? 

A. The origin of sin is attributed to the 
mischievous and corrupted temper of men. 

Q. Is the devil, or any other powerful 
spirit, the cause of sin, did the wicked 
spirit seduce men to sin? 

A, In no wise. 

Q. Wherein consist the chief points of 
the persuasion of Boodoo? Have they a 
moral law, like our ten commandments ? 
If so, tell first how many commandments 
do they contain: secondly, what they are 
called : and thirdly, who gave those com- 
mandments, and at what place ? 

A, The chief points of the persuasion of 
Boodoo are, according to his moral law, 
threefold, consisting of thoughts, words, 
and works ; and in order that he may, ina 
manner pleasant to himself, impart those 
three qualities to his fellow-believers, he 
recommended to them the strict observance 
of the ten commandments, in these ana 
similar words : namely, 

1. Do never give to truth the name of 
untruth, and even do never suspect them. 

2. Do not desire the goods of your fel~ 
low-creatures, nor long for them. 

3. Do never wish the death of you 
enemies. 

4. Avoid all lies. 

5. Do not betray the words of others. 

6. Avoid all injurious end filthy words. 

7. Hate all idle conversation, which may 
tend to the ruin of yourself and your fellow. 
creatures. 

8. Commit no murder. 

9. Do not steal. 

10. Commit no fornication nor adultery. 

Of those ten commandments, the three 
former are founded upon the first chief 
quality, namely, the thoughts; the four 
following upon the words; and the three 
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latter upon the works; all included in the 
name of a moral law, given by the joint 
Boodoos in their times, and at various 
places. 

Q. Is there, after this life, any other 
which men can expect, and is there in that 
other life, any reward for the good which 
men did in this life, and any punishment 
for evil? .If so, what reward and what 
punishment ? 

A. Undoubtedly there is a life after this 
for the virtuous, to be expected, and also a 
reward for his good deeds ; but that reward 
he does not enjoy, unless he dies first seve- 
ral times ; fn he must appear as many 
times in the six dieuevelokes, to be again 
born in the world, till he at last, having 
enjoyed in the eleven below brachmelookes, 
a foretaste of felicity, gets into the five tri- 
umphing heavens, where the transmigration 
takes place no more ; and there he enjoys in 
full lustre all desirable happiness, 

Bad men, on the contrary, after their 
death, are born in hell as irrational animals ; 
and if any one did any good in his lifetime, 
he is released after a long period from their 
hellish banishment; and is born again in 
the world as man, and he has even hopes 
to come to the state of felicity, if he avoids 
evil and does good. 

Q. What and where is the paradise ? 
what and where is the hell? what do they 
believe thereof? y 

A. Paradise is the proper name thereof, 
but where it is situated, the Singalese do 
not know ; they call it a place secure from 
all sin, full of joy, felicity, and satisfaction ; 
it signifies a glory-hall of deceased bodies, 
and is, according to the testimony of Gau- 
teme Boodoo, situate upon the top of the 
highest of the twenty-sixth heaven, which is 
magnificently adorned with gold, silver, 
precious stones, and pearls. On the con- 
trary, hell is supposed to be concealed 
under the abyss of the earth, and to be 
under the hellish water, where winds blow 
much stronger than ever a hurricane can 
upon earth. 

The learned sey, according to the testi- 
mony of Boodoo, that there are eight large 
hells, exclusive of one hundred and twenty- 
eight small apartments more, whereof there 
are sixteen. Each of the large hells has 
four doors or outlets ; and there are in each 
of the small apartments, or small hells, 
some peculiarities. All these buildings are 
square, formed of pure iron, the walls being 
thirty-six miles thick each, and the ground 
and roof are, also of the same solidity and 
extent. The punishments inflicted on the 
damned are various, but in the last men- 
tioned hell it is the greatest and the most 
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dreadful, according to the deserts of the 
wicked. Their® punishments are inflicted 
with tools or instruments, thereto appointed : 
namely, bills, sledges, bone-breakers, ham- 
mers, pincers, spits, &c. their skin is pulled 
off from head to foot, and melting lead is 
poured in the throat. 

Q. Shall there be a last judgment, and 
resurrection of the body? 

A. No, but a judgment following imme- 
diately after death is acknowledged, which 
is pronounced by one of the inferior gods 
of the below heaven. This is to be the 
portion of men who did in the world both 
good and evil, and who may still entertain 
hopes to come to felicity. e wicked, on 
the contrary, go directly to hell unheard, and 
even without approaching the tribunal. 

Q. What must man do to get salvation ? 

A. Direct his thoughts, words, and works, 

according to the published doctrine of 
Boodoo, and observe the same constantly, 
according to his law. 
* Q. Have the Singalese a peculiar divine 
prayer, like as we have the Lord’s prayer, 
if so, did Boodoo prescribe it to them, or 
who ; and how does it sound ? 

A, No, they have no peculiar prayer, 
but several other prayers made according 
to the circumstance of the occasion, 
namely—when, and upon what subject, the 
prayers are to be said, as well by the 
people in public, as by each in particular 
in his own dwelling-place. These prayers 
were given by Gauteme Boodoo, by word 
of mouth to his fellow-believers ; and, four 
hundred and_ thirty-three years after his 
death, were published by the king, in 
writing to the people in general, as first 
under the government of that king, the art 
of writing was found out. 

Q. Are there fixed or stipulated times in 
which one ought to pray, and how many 
times every day ? 

A. Yes, three times every day always: 
namely, in the morning at half-past four or 
five, at noon, and in the evening at half-past 
six; but those who pray constantly, and 
also worship Boodoo at the time fixed, 
render themselves more agreeable to him. 

Q. To whom do the Singalese pray ? 

. A, To Boodoo, to his doctrine, and his 
apostles and disciples, with a religious 
reverence to his written law-book, or other 
relics ; however, without attributing a mi- 
raculous working to the said relies. 

Q. Have they in every week a fixed day 
separated for their religious service, like 
our Sunday ? 

A. Four days in the month: namely, 
the new and full moon, and the first and 
last quarters, are separated for their religious 
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service; they then come together in their 
temples, but those that cdnnot come, per- 
form at home their religious service ; there 
are also many who fast on such days. 

Q. What festivals have they ? 

A. There are no fixed festivals, but any 
one may appoint a feast-day, and exerting 
all his power, withholding himself of all 
evil causes, and directing to that festival his 
thoughts, words, and works, he may, with a 
serious intention, worship his saviour Boo- 
doo, by praying and fasting. 

n what manner do they 
their religious service in the temples 

A. Temples are called the lodgings of 
the priests ; but in the temple of Boedoo, 
they perform their religious service in the 
manner following : 

The priests are by turns obliged to clean 
the temples every day with brooms, and to 
keep them clean, and the religious fellow- 
believers go three times every day: namely, 
in the forenoon, afternoon, and evening, even 
after sun-set, in order to worship there. In 
the forenoon from eight to eleven, dressed 
victuals, namely, rice, &c., and after sun- 
set, flowers are offered, and the altar and 
the images are perfumed with incense by 


e victuals offered are eaten by the 
priests, and the servants of the temple, and 
the flowers offered are exchanged the fol- 
lowing evening for other fresh ones. When 
the priests worship and offer, the people 
must remain out of the temple, but when 
the people do worship, one of the priests 
must remain within the temple, in order to 
give the following words of the prayer to 
the mouth of those who are not learned. 
“The help and salvation of Boodoo befall 
me, and thereto his doctrine, and his Ra- 
hatoens assist me:” having said those 
words, some make vows with their thoughts, 
words, and works, to commit no more sin 
intentionally, and further to keep the five 
commandments ; namely, 

1. To kill no men nor beasts 

2. Not to steal. 

3. To commit no adultery. 

4. To tell no lies, and 

5. To use no strong, or any other liquor. 

There are again others who undertake to 
observe eight commandments ; namely, be- 
sides the aforesaid five : 

1. To eat after noon no dressed victuals, 
or such as have been on the fire, but to 
subsist themselves upon the juice of fruits, 
with the exception of young cocoa-nut 
water. 

2. To attend no idle pleasure parties of 
dancing, playing, and singing. 

3. To sleep upon no bed which is higher 
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than a cubit, (carpenter's measure,) from 
the ground : and there are some who make 
vows to observe two other commandments. 

1. To smell no odoriferous flowers, herbs, 
&c., and, 

2. To wear no sumptuous clothes, goid, 
silver, or precious stones whatever. But 
some make vows to observe ten millions of 
commandments. 

Q. In what way do they perform their 
religious service ? 

A, In the temple. Drums and tim- 
tims are beaten in honour of the gods, in 
the morning and evening, and trumpets 
and horns are sounded ; but in the month 
of July the great offering takes place, and 
in the month of November the temples are 
illuminated. 

Q. Must they also do public penance 
for their sins; do they also know of holy 
water, or any other means to sanctify or 
purify themselves of sin, and to guard 
themselves against wicked spirits like the 
Bramins, who rub a sort of ashes upon the 
forehead, in order to sanctify themselves ? 

A. No; those outward ceremonies are 
by those of the persuasion of Boodoo con- 
sidered as additional systems, and there- 
fore rejected by them. 

Q. Why have they such a respect for 
cows ? 

A. That the Singalese do not kill cows, 
or eat their flesh, is not on account of any 
respect which they have for those animals, 
but from gratitude for the many services 
which they render to them, and the great 
use which they have of the same in plough- 
ing their fields, as well as on account of 
the milk, upon which they and their chil- 
dren subsist themselves. For these rea- 
sons, there is even a prohibition, as the 
Singalese learned authors say, of a certain 
king, against the killing of cows, and eating 
the flesh thereof. The good king, whose 
name is kept a secret, gave a general order 
to perform a magnificent illumination in 
honour of Boodoo, and to burn the lamps, 
not with oil, but with gey ; whereupon his 
counsellors went to him, and told him 
that it was impossible to fulfil his order, 
unless he prohibited every one, by a man- 
date, the killing of cows in future. This 
the king immediately issued; not only 
because a great quantity of yey is required 
to light the illumination lamps, but also 
because the grease is useful for the food 
and subsistence of men; exclusive of the 
many services which those animals render 
to men in carrying all sorts of burden, as 
well as in ploughing and labouring their 
fields ; and the sharpest menaces were fur- 
ther thrown out, that those who ate beef 
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should be reckoned amongst the tim-tim 
beaters ; these being people of very low 
cast 


Q. May any person kill himself; and is 
that no sin amongst the Singalese ? 

A, Suicide is a more horrible crime 
amongst them than to deprive another of life. 

Q. Do the Candians know from their 
books what Adam and Eve signify, or have 
they heard it but from the Portuguese? 
Was the paradise on Ceylon? Did Adam 
leave that footstep upon the place com- 
monly called Adam's Peek, (or Adam's 
Hill)?’ Is the lake found upon the hill 
formed of the tears shed by Eve on ac- 
count of her sins; are Adam and Eve 
represented by the images which are in the 
temple; and is that pagoda called Adam's 
Hill on that account? What images are 
those which are therein; and what idols 
are those that have the shape of women ? 

A. The footsteps to be seen at the place 
commonly called Adam’s Peak, is of Gau- 
teme Boodoo, and the large images which 
are found either lying or sitting in the tem- 
ple, represent ina true sense that of Boodoo 
alone ; and by the images which are smaller 
the chief and inferior gods are represented ; 
but those that have the shape of women, 
and are painted on the walls, represent 
queens, princesses, and other women of 
rank, of whom the learned authors speak 
much. 

The other questions put heretofore are 
answered finally in the negative, upon this 
declaration, namely, that if there are such 
opinions, whence these questions could 
arise, they ought to be rejected ; it being 
ungrounded according to the doctrine of 
Boodoo, to make one believe that the 
Singalese have any notion or knowledge of 
Adam and Eve, and that the paradise of 
the earth was in Ceylon. 


—_q—_—_ 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE BUSHMEN OF THE 
ORANGE RIVER, CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 
BY LEWIS LESLIE, ESQ., ASSISTANT 
SURGEON OF THE 45TH REGIMENT. 


(Prom the Edinburgh Philosophical Journal.) 


Tuan in the vicinity of Nurgariep, a mili- 
tary post, and along the Hornberg, purer 
examples of this extrao2dinary race are per- 
haps nowhere to be found ; and whatever 
follows, as it regards only them, may differ 
from any account of other portions of the 
tribes along the African frontier. 

Small in stature as the Hottentot race is, 
they are, in the quarter mentioned, less than 
any where else, seldom exceeding five feet, 
but of the most perfect symmetry ; they are 
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active in their movements, but indolent in 
disposition ; their colour is dark, but is ren- 
dered still darker by filth ; their features are 
peculiarly forbidding, on account of the 
great distortion of the bones of the face ; 
and the facial angle approaches consider- 
ably to that of the monkey. 

Bushman will seldom submit to co- 
ercion and restraint,—if he does, he be- 
comes the Boor’s most wretched menial, 
and perhaps is worse treated than any slave 
in the world. In a state of liberty, they 
dwell in kraals, under the authority of a 
chief, whose rank is among them hereditary. 
The number in one kraal seldom exceeds 
thirty—men, women, and children. Their 
dwellings are formed of mats, if in the plain, 
just large enough to creep into; but they 
often reside in a high and ridgy mountain, 
under some projecting ledge of rock, the 
mar to which is narrow and difficult. 
If attacked there, they seldom flee. They 
have no fear of death ; and, if possessed of 
a more powerful weapon, might defy the 
attacks of the Boors, make them less fre- 
quent, and more fatal. Nothing but the 
privations they suffer would make any one 
of them submit to the cruelty of the farmers; 
and, living as they do on locusts, ants, and 
some farinaceous roots, there can be no bet- 
ter proof of the insufficiency of their tiny 
bow, and of the general inertness of their 
celebrated poison ; yet they are themselves 
impressed with the conviction of its strength, 

they have been able to impress their 
enemies with a dread of its effects, if not of 
its fatality. I have never been able to pro- 
cure one well-authenticated relation of death 
produced by it in man. I have known 
some cases of horses and dogs dying from 
the insertion of the arrow into the leg ; but 
some of them seem to die rather from the 
effect of violent inflammation in the limb, 
than from any specific power in the poison 
itself. In one instance of a dog, however, 
the animal became stupid and insensible in 
a few minutes, and died in twenty. Some 
colonists who have been wounded, assert 
that they are subject to periodical attacks of 
insanity, under certain states of atmospheri- 
cal influence ; but I believe this to be, like 
most of their tales, quite unworthy of credit. 
The poison of the Bushman of the Horn- 
berg is extracted from plants, and from 
lants only, so far as I have been able to 
earn. In that quarter, | use no mineral 
poison, nor the venom of snakes. Two 
specimens of plants used by them accom- 
pany this; the bulb is the species of He- 
manthus ; but never having seen the other 
lant in flower, I have been unable to leara 
its name. Its leaf exudes a milky juice, 
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and, cut up and bled, forms a tenacious 
extract, which is spread on the arrow, to 
some thickness, re is another plant 
which they use likewise, either alone or 
with the other two; which, together, forms 
the. strongest they procure; its name is 
‘** mountain poison.” Growing on the stony 
hills, and very rarely to be found, I have 
never got a specimen of it. 

: Their dexterity in the use of their bow is 
remarkable, and the distance they can shoot, 
with such a light arrow, is astonishing. 
They will throw the arrow upwards of a 
hundred yards, and with great correctness ; 
but, as might be expected, it will seldom 
wound at such a distance; and I have 
known a cavalry cloak protect a soldier at 
twenty paces. The bow is not brought to 
the eye in shooting, They fix their eye upon 
the object, grasping the bow with the left 
hand, while the arrow passes through the 
fingers on the right side,—a mode of shoot- 
ing I believe peculiar to them. 

Their treatment of a wound made by a 
poisoned arrow is truly scientific. It is 
laid freely open, the poison cleaned out, 
and a horn applied in the manner of a cup- 
ping-glass, exhausted by suction at the small 
extremity. This, as far as I could learn, is 
the only treatment they adopt, never making 
use of any herb asa specific. The Boors 
consider gunpowder and urine as very effi- 
cient, and —o. those in every arrow- 
wound, and in every case of snake-bite. 
Cupping would seem to be the Bushmen’s 
favourite treatment of every complaint ac- 
companied with pain, and so frequent do 
they resort to this, that by the time they are 
full grown they appear scars all over, 

The length of time a Bushman can live 
without food is surprising, often living for 
three or four days without a mouthful ; 
and the quantity they can devour after such 
abstinence is equally remarkable, one man 
having been known to eat an African sheep 
(thirty pounds) in a single night. When 
unable to procure food, a belt round the 
body is tightened as the craving increases, 
and they resort to the smoking of dakka 
(a species of chanvre or hemp), which pro- 
duces intoxication. The narcotic effects of 
this plant no doubt produce much of that 
shrivelled appearance which is observable 
in all of any agé. When possessing plenty 
of their dakka, they can smoke and sleep 
for several days and nights without eating. 

A Bushman has no idea of the perpetua- 
tion of property ; I might say, no notions of 
& prospective existence. He is wholly de- 
pendent on nature or on man: he will nei- 
ther imitate the Caffre nor the Boor, will 
neither grow corn nor breed cattle. 
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The figures drawn by them on the rocks 
are often remarkable for the correctness of 
the outline ; they hit the attitude of the ani- 
mal, but seldom care about truth in the 
colouring : speaking phrenologically, they 
have the organ of form, but not of colour. 
I have never seen any animal resembling 
the unicorn among their paintings, but 
such an animal is said to exist beyond the 
Orange River. They are fond of music 
and dancing, but their musical instrument 
is rude, and without power or variety, con- 
sisting of one string stretched upon a bow, 
whose vibrations are produced by the breath, 
with great exertion. 

The Bushman’s conception of a Supreme 
Being is, that he is an evil deity; and their 
notion of futurity, that there will be an eter- 
nity of darkness, in which they will live for 
ever, and feed on grass alone. They ima- 
gine that the sun sends rain, and when he 
is clouded, they hold up burning wood, in 
token of disapprobation. They believe that 
the sun and moon will disappear, to pro- 
duce the darkness they anticipate, 

The Bushmen’s bow is made of a pecu- 
liar tree, called the Blue Bush, whose 
branches are almost moulded by nature to 
the artificial form. The sinews of the quag- 
ga yield powerful bow-strings, and the 
arrow is formed of a slender reed, headed 


with antelope’s horn, and pointed with a 
small triangular piece of metal, which they 
procure from the Caffres. 


—>——_- ---- 
DUELLING,. 


We were sitting in our library lately, ru- 
minating, among many other bitter fancies, 
upon a late disastrous and fatal occurrence 
which has given so much pain and sorrow 
to many in Dublin, when we chanced to 
cast our eye upon Lord Bacon’s celebrated 
charge against duels. As the evil is one 
which arises chiefly from paying more and 
higher regard to the law of man’s opinion, 
than to the law of God’s will, we Cough 
it might not be unuseful to bring before 
the public eye, the recorded sentiments of 
one who has been celebrated as the wisest 
of mankind, upon the subject. Among 
barbarians, the custom of single combat 
may have been a step in the progress to- 
wards civilization ; among civilized men it 
is certainly a remnant or vestigium of bar- 
barism, which even human wisdom ought 
to be sufficient to see the necessity of era- 
dicating. Lord Bacon condemns it thus : 
“ Again, my Lords, it is a miserable 
effect, when young men, full of towardness 
and hope, such as the poets call ‘ aurore 
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filii,’ sons of the morning, in whom the 
expectation and comfort of their friends 
consisteth, shall be cast away and destroyed 
in such a vain manner; but much more it 
is to be deplored, when so much noble and 
genteel blood should be spilt upon such 
follies, as, if it were adventured in the field 
in the service of the king and realm, were 
able to make the fortune of a day, and to 
change the fortune of a kingdom. So that 
your lordships see what a desperate evil 
this is; it troubleth peace, it defurnisheth 
war, it bringeth calamity upon private 
men, peril upon the state, and contempt 
upon the land. 

“Touching the causes of it, the first 
motive, no doubt, is a false and erroneous 
imagination of honour and credit, and 
therefore the king doth most aptly and 
excellently call them bewitching duels ; for, 
if we judge of it truly, it is no better than a 
sorcery that enchanteth the spirits of young 
men, that bear great minds with a false 
shew, ‘ species falsa,’ and a kind of satan- 
ical illusion and apparition of honour, 
against religion, against law, against moral 
virtue, and against the precedents and ex- 
amples of the best times and valiantest 
nations. But then the seed of this mischief 


being such, it is nourished by vain dis- 
courses, and green and unripe conceits, 
which nevertheless have so prevailed, as 


though a man were staid and sober mind- 
ed, and a right believer, touching the 
vanity and unlawfulness of these duels, yet 
the stream of vulgar opinion is such, as it 
imposeth a necessity upon men of value to 
conform themselves, or else there is no liv- 
ing or looking upon men’s faces; so that 
we have not to do in this case, so much 
with particular persons, as with unsound 
and depraved opinions, like the domina- 
tions and spirits of the air, which the 
Scripture speaketh of; hereunto may be 
added, that men have almost lost the true 
notion and understanding of fortitude and 
valour. For, fortitude distinguisheth_ of 
the grounds of quarrels, whether they be 
just, and not only so, but whether they be 
worthy, and setteth a better price upon 
men’s lives, than to bestow them idly: nay, 
it is weakness and dis-esteem of a man’s 
self, to put a man’s life upon such light 
performances ; a man’s life is not to be 
trifled away, it is to be offered up and 
sacrificed to honourable services, public 
merits, good causes, and noble adventures. 
It is in expense of blood, as it is in expense 
of money ; it is no liberality to make a pro- 
fusion of money upon every vain occasion, 
nor any more is it fortitude to make effusion 
of blood, except the cause be of worth.” 
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Mr. Joseph Hamilton, of Annandale- 
cottage, near Dublin, has petitioned the 
king to consider the expediency of abolish- 
ing the practice of duelling, in the course 
of which he says, “The grievous extent to 
which duelling is and has been practised, 
can only be ascertained upon a due exami- 
nation of recorded cases; that your peti- 
tioner can produce four modern newspapers 
in which twelve fatal meetings were an- 
nounced ; that before Captain Sandys shot 
Mr. Kerman in the side, he had already 
killed or wounded thirteen adversaries in 
as many combats; that Major S 
challenged eight officers, and wounded four 
of them, upon a single day; and that 
George Robert Fitzgerald was introduced 
to the king of France, as an Irishman who 
had fought six-and-twenty fatal duels.” 
Ile states too, “that an officer who col- 
lected the reports of one hundred and 
seventy-two cases, found sixty-three indi- 
viduals were killed, and ninety-six were 
wounded ; and that your petitioner has 
collected several thousand cases, in which 
the disastrous terminations bear an adequate 
proportion.” 

Ia the following lines, Cowper thus re- 
prehends this brutal practice :— 


“’Tis hard indeed if nothing will defend 
ankind from quarrels, but their fatal end. 
‘erhaps, at last, close scrutiny may show 
The practice dastardly, and mean, and low, 
‘That men engage in it compelled by force, 
And fear, not courage, is its proper source ; 
‘The fear of tyrant custom, and the fear 
Lest fops should censure us, and fools should sneer. 
At least, to trample on our Maker's laws, 
And hazard life, for any, or no cause, 
To rush into a fixed, eternal state, 
Out of the very flames of rage and hate, 
Or send another shivering to the bar, 
With all the guilt of such unnatural war, 
Whatever use may urge, or honour plead, 
reason’s verdict ‘tis a madman's deed.” 


rr 
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It is observable that the language of this 
Great Charter is simple, brief, genera! with- 
out being abstract, and expressed in terms 
of authority, not of argument, yet com- 
monly so reasonable as to carry with it the 
intrinsic evidence of its own fitness. It was 
understood by the simplest of the unlettered 
age for whom it was intended. It was 
remembered by them; and though they 
did not perceive the extensive conse- 
quences which might be derived from it, 
their feelings were, however unconsciously, 
exalted by its generality and grandeur. 

It was a peculiar advantage that the con- 
sequences of its principles were, if we may 
so speak, only discovered gradually and 
slowly. It gave out on each occasion only 
as much of the spirit of liberty and reforma- 
tion as the circumstances of succeeding 
generations required, and as their character 
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would safely bear. For almost five centu- 
ries it was appealed to as the decisive 
authoricy on behalf of the people, though 
commonly so far only as the necessities of 
each case demanded. Its effect in these 
contests was not altogether unlike the grand 
by which nature employs snows 
and frosts to cover her delicate germs, and 
to hinder them from rising above the earth 
till the atmosphere has acquired the mild 
and equal temperature which insures them 
against blights. On the English nation, 
undoubtedly, the Charter has contributed 
to bestow the union of establishment with 
improvement, To all mankind it set the 
first example of the progress of a great peo- 
ple for centuries, in blending their ont wl 
emocracy and haughty nobility with a 
fluctuating and vaguely limited monarchy, 
so as at length to form from these discor 
dant materials the only form of free govern- 
ment which experience had shown to be 
reconcileable with widely-extended domi- 
nions. 

Whoever, in any future age, or unborn 
nation, may admire the felicity of the expe- 
dient which converted the power of taxa- 
tion into the shield of liberty, by which dis- 
cretionary and secret imprisonment was 
rendered impracticable, al portions of the 


people were trained to exercise a larger 


share of judicial power than was ever 
allotted to them in any other civilized state, 
in such a manner as to secure, instead of 
endangering, public tranquillity ;—whoever 
exults at the spectacle of enlightened and 
independent assemblies, who, under the 
eye of a well-informed nation, discuss and 
determine the laws and policy likely to 
make communities great and happy ;— 
whoever is capable of comprehending all 
the eflects of such institutions, with all 
their possible improvements, upon the 
mind and genius of a people, is sacredly 
bound to speak with reverential gratitude of 
the authors of the Great Charter. To have 
produced it, to have preserved it, to have 
matured it, constitute the immortal claim of 
England on the esteem of mankind. Her 
Bacons and Shakspeares, her Miltons and 
Newtons, with all the truth which they 
have revealed, and all the generous virtue 
which they have inspired, are of inferior 
value when pron with the subjection 
of men and their rulers to the principles of 
justice ; if, indeed, it be not more true 
that these miglity spirits could not have 
heen formed except under equal laws, nor 
roused to full activity without the influence 
of that spirit which the Great Charter 
breathed over their forefathers.— Lardner’s 
Cyclopadia, vol. viii. 


TIME, 


Hast thou ne'er heard of Time's omnipotence ; 
For, or against, what wonders he can do! 

A moment, and the world's blown up, to thee 5 
The sun is darkness, and the stars are dust. 


Young. 


Merainxs on yonder ivy tower, 

I hear the deep-ton'd bell ; 

Old Time bas pass’d the midnight boar, 
And bid the year farewell, 


I stand as bifaced Janus stood, 
Wher Rome was in her prime; 
And ina melancholy mood, 
Behold the flight of Time. 


Ah! where is now that golden age, 
When Time was in the bud ? 

Or that, whose rapine, lust, and rage 
Were blanched in a flood. 


Ab! where is David's, royal line? 
And Levi's priestly seers ? 

And Salem's fane and golden shrines? 
Lost in the tide of years! 


Gone is the patriarchal age! 

And the prophetic too; 

And gone the seer, and gone the sage, 
Like morning's early dew. 


I view the wreck of nations past, 
The column, fane, and tower; 
Of empires in obliviou cast, 

By Time's almighty power. 

Por nations flourish and decline, 
As age succeeds to age ; 

The reyal, the plebeian line, 

Are burried from life’s stage. 


Egypt, Assyria, Greece, and Rome, 
By turns the earth controll'd ; 

Bat Time has swept them to the tomb, 
And ages o’er them roll’d, 


Marts, where the wealth of nations flow’d, 
The princely merchants’ pride, 

And ports, where splendid galleys rode, 
Are desolate and void, 


Their zenith was a summer day, 
Their bloom a flower brief ; 

They were—and quickly pass’d away 
Like an autumnal leaf. 


Ah! where is Sparta, where is Troy ? 
And where Achilles now ? 

And where that Macedonian boy 
Who made the Persian bow ? 


And where the armies cas‘d in gold, 

By kingly captains led ? 

Where *—Mingled with the common mould, 
And writ among the dead, 


Time is the drama, earth the stage, 
Where man the hero hops ; 

Each act is a succeeding age, 

And death the curtain drops. 


The shifting scene before my eyes 

In vivid tints appears ; 

This nation wanes, while others rise, 
Then sink in following years. 


Priest, hero, druid, poet, sage, 
Who ruled, bled, or writ, 

The stars of many a former age, 
Before my vision flit. 


Aad cities too, with columns high, 

And marble temples gay ; 

Where sculptare did with painting vie ; 
But where, alas, are they ? 

Babel, Persepolis, and Tyre, 

Like dreams have past away ; 

And Thebes, where Pindar strung the lyre 
Has moulder'd to decay. 
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And Ecbatana’s seven walls ; 

And Tadwor’s, lie in dust; 

And Royal Susa’s bowers and halls, 

The Persian monarch’s trust. 

Time with his tarnish wore them old, 

Like a moth-fre robe ; 

Or rushing ages swept and roll’d 

Their glory from the globe ! 

The cedar, marble, iron, brass, 

That form’d each lofty dome, 

ExLibit now a shapeless mass, 

The loathsome reptiles’ home. 

Time leaves a rust on all below, 

That wears it to the core; 

A thousand wrecks bis rapids show, 

And ask a thousand more, 

My Country! but I would not ring 

A note of sad despair; 

Or say, that future bards may sing, 

That England's glories were / 

Vet Time has ting'd thy locks with grey, 

Thy youthful bloom is past ; 

And antiquarians sigh and say, 

Thou art not what thou wast! 

You abbey walls, yon ancient cross, 

Yon ivy-mantled tower, 

Yon castle keep, yon Roman fosse, 

Are trophies of his power. 

And should the hand a “* Tekel” write, 

That lays the proudest low ; 

Thy bloom shall wither in a blight, 

Aud melt away like snow. 

Then ne'er in fleets and armies boast, 

Their prowess is in vain ; 

"Tis prayer must bulwark round thy coast, 

And boliness sustain. 

Thy sure palladiam is faith ; 

Thy talisman is prayer ; 

Thy amulet a ballow'd wreath 

Of self-distrusting care. 

Around thy glory be the fence 

Of providence sublime ; 

And thou shalt flourish ages hence, 

Despite of father Time. 

Yes, if thy senates truth inspire, 

Thy kings he just and wise ; 

Coeval with the wandering fire 

That lights the bright blue skies ! 
Keighley. Josuva Marspen. 


SE a 
Review.— Narrative of Discovery and 

Adventure in Africa, from the Earliest 

Ages to the Present ‘Time: with Illus- 

trations of the Geology, Mineralogy, 

and Zoology. By Professor Jameson, 

James Wilson, and Hugh Murray, Esqs. 

12mo. pp. 500. Simpkin and Marshall. 

London. 1830. 

To extract the substance of voluminous 
publications, and compress it into an 
essence, is an arduous undertaking, in 
which but few adventurers are happily suc- 
cessful. Every one, however, is ready to 
admit, that such compressions are in many 
cases desirable, but we learn from ex- 
perience, that wishes are always more easily 
formed than gratified. 

Among the fortunate competitors for 
fame in this field of difficult rivalry, pro- 
fessor Jameson and Co., in the work before 
us, have a claim to pre-eminent regard. 
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From the vo , dangerous adventures, 
and handly-ocned information of numerous 
travellers, they have produced a volume of 
great utility, entertainment, and interest ; 
having condensed within a narrow compass 
nearly all that is important in the numerous 
works which they have consulted. 
Commencing with a general view of the 
natural features of Africa, and noticing the 
knowledge of the ancients respecting this 
vast continent, they proceed to the settle- 
ments of the Arabs, and thence descend to 
the early discoveries of the Portuguese, the 
English, and the French. From _ these 
general views they follow the discoveries 
of about thirty adventurers, into these burn- 
ing, barren, and dreary regions; extract- 
ing from their publications, the interesting 
materials from which their own volume de- 
rives its importance and value. Of their 
style and manner, and of the nature of this 
volume, the reader will be abie to form a 
tolerable estimate from the following para- 


graphs. 
laving made some cursory observations 


on the vegetable productions of the fertile 
regions, and traced them to the margins of 
the desert, where silence, sterility, and soli- 
tude hold undisturbed dominion, they thus 
characterize the animal tribes. 


“ The animal world in Africa changes equally 
its nature as it passes from one to another of these 
opposite regions. In those plains which are in- 
undated by the great rivers, it multiplies at an 
extraordinary rate, and often assumes buge and 
repulsive forms. ‘Throughout all this continent 
the wild tribes exist in large and formidable num- 
bers, and there is scarcely a tract which they do 
not either hold in full pdéssession, or fiercely dis- 
pute with man. Even the most densely peopled 
countries border on wide forests and wastes, whose 
savage tenants find their prey occasionally in man 
himself, as well as in the domestic animals which 
surround him; and when the scent of human 
slaughter is wafted on the breeze, bands of hun- 
gry monsters hasten from every side to the feast 
of blood. 

* The lion, that king of the desert, that mightiest 
among the tribes which have the wilderness for 
their abode, abounds in Africa, and causes all her 
forests to re-echo his midnight rear. Yet both his 
courage and fierceness have, it is said, been over- 
rated; and the man who can undauntedly face 
him, or evade his first dreadful spring, rarely falls 
bis victim. Wider ravages are committed by the 
hyena, not the strongest, but the most ferocious 
and untameable of all the beasts of prey. These 
creatures, by moving in numerous bands, achieve 
what is beyond the single strength of the greater 
animals ; they burst with mighty inroad into the 
cities, and have even carried by storm fortified 
enclosures. The elephant roams in vast herds 
through the densely wooded tracts of the interior, 
disputing with the lion the rank of king of the 
lower creation: matchless in bulk and strength, 
yet tranquil, majestic, peaceful, led in troops under 
the guidance of the most ancient of the number, 
having a social, and almost moral existence. In- 
stead of the tiger, Africa has the leopard and the 
panther, belonging, however, only to certain of its 
districts. 

“In the large and broad rivers of Africa, and 
through the immense forests which over-shadow 
them, a race of amphibious animals of monstrous 
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form and size display their unwieldy figures. The 
rhinoceros, though not strictly amphibious, slowly 
traverses m and swampy grounds, and al- 
most equals the elephant in strength and defensive 
powers, but wants his stature, his dignity, and his 
wisdom, ‘The single or double horn with which he 
defends himself, is an article of commerce in the 
East, though not valued in Europe. A still huger 
shape is that of the po ee or river horse, 
fitted alike to stalk on , or march along the 
bottom of the waters, or to swim on their surface. 
He is slow, ponderous, and gentle; yet when an- 
noyed, either by design or accident, his wrath is 
terrible; he rashes up from his watery retreat, 
and by merely — with his enormous tusks, 
can overset or sink a loaded canoe. But the most 
dreaded of ali the inhabitants of the African rivers 
is the crocodile, the largest and fiercest of the 
lizard tribe. He lies like a log upon the waters, 
watching for hia prey, attacking men, and even 
the strongest animals, which, however, engage with 
him in obstinate and deadly encounters. 

“We have not yet done with all the monstrous 
and prodigious forms which Africa generates. 
She swarms with the serpent brood, which spread 
terror, some by their deadly poison, others by their 
mere bulk and strength, In this last respect, the 
African serpents have struck the world with 
amazement; ancient history records that whole 
provinces were over-ran by them; and that one, 
after disputing the passage of a river with the 
Roman army. was destroyed only by the battering 
engine.”—p. 7. 


REVIEW.——-ADVENTURES 


Of the orang-outang, the account given 
is too singular to be omitted. This animal, 
which, in form and action, in many particu- 
lars resembles the human species, Mr. 
Wilson thus describes. 


“ Two species of African orang-outang seem to 
have been described by the earlier writers. These 
were probably the young and the old of the same 
species seen apart at different times, for later re- 
searches do not lead to the belief of their being 
more than one. 

“+ The greatest of these monsters,’ says Battell, 
* is called pongo in their language ; and the less 
is called engeco. This pongo is exactly propor- 
tioned like a man; but he is more like a giant in 
stature; for he is very tall, and hath a man’s face, 
hoilow-eyed, with long hair upon his brows. His 
face and ears are without hair, and his bands also. 
His body is full of hair, but not very thick, and 
it is of a dunnish colour. He differeth not from 
man but in his legs, for they have no calf. He 
goeth always upon his legs, and carrieth his bands 
clasped on the nape of his neck, when he goeth 
upon the ground, They sleep in trees, and build 
shelter from the rain. They feed upon the fruit 
that they find in the woods, and upon nuts ; for 
they eat no kind of flesh. They cannot speak, 
and appear to have no more understanding than a 
beast. The people of this country, when they 
travel in the woods, make fires where they sleep 
in the night, and in the morning when they are 
gone, the pongos will come and sit b7 the fire till 
it goeth out; for they have no understanding to 
lay the wood together, or any means to light it. 
They go many together, and often kill the negroes 
that travel in the woods. Many times they fall 
upon the elephants which come to feed where they 
may be, and so beat them with their clubbed fists, 
and with pieces of wood, that they will run roar- 
ing away from them, Those pongos are seldom 
or never taken alive, becanse they are so strong, 
that ten men cannot hold one of them; but yet 
they take many of their young ones with poisoned 
arrows, The young pongo hangeth on his mother’s 
belly, with his hands fast clasped about her; so 
that when any of the country people kill any of 
the females, they take the one which hangeth fast 
upon its mother, and being thas domesticated and 
trained up from their infant state, become exceed. 
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ingly familiar and tame, and are found usefal in 
Tr, he sp about the house.’ 

“ Purchas informs us, on the authority of a 
personal conversation with Battell, that a pongo 
on one occasion carried off a young negro, who 
lived for an entire season in the society of these 
animals ; that on his return, the negro stated that 
they had never er him, but, on the contrary, 
were greatly delighted with his company, and 
that the females especially, shewed a great pre- 
dilection for him, and not only brought him abund- 
ance of nuts and wild fruits, but carefally and 
courageously defended him from the attacks of 
serpents, and beasts of prey. 

“ With the exception of such information as has 
been drawn from the observance of one or two 
are individuals sent alive to Europe, our know- 
edge of this species has not increased. We have 
become aware of the inaceuracy and exaggeration 
of previous statements, but have not ourselves 
sneceeded in filling up the picture. It is indeed 
singular, that when the history of animals in- 
habiting New Holland, or the most distant islands 
in the Indian ocean, are annually receiving so 
much new and correct illustration, the most re- 
markable species of the brute creation, inhabitin 
a comparatively neighbouring country, shou! 
have remained for about 2,000 years under the 
shade of an almost fabulous name, and that ‘the 
wild man of the woods’ should express all we yet 
really know of the African orang-outang in the 
adult state.”—p. 400, 


To the geology of Africa Mr. Wilson 
has devoted an extended chapter. In an- 
other, the quadrupeds claim his exclusive 
attention. A third chapter delineates the 
characters and peculiarities of the feathered 
tribes. Reptiles, fishes, and insects, also 
hold a prominent rank in his catalogue, thus 
contributing their portion to the interest and 
value of this publication, We have not, 
however, either time or room for any fur- 
ther extracts. For additional information, 
the reader must have recourse to the work 
itself. We have perused it with much 
pleasure ; and feel no hesitation in avowing 
our opinion, that for the trifling sum of five 
shillings, it presents to the public almost 
every thing of importance respecting Africa, 
which the most voluminous and expensive 
publications contain. 


a 


Review,—The Present State of Austra- 
lia ; a Description of the Country ; its 
Advantages and Prospects with reference 
to Emigration.— Manners, Customs, and 
Condition of its Aboriginal Inhabitants. 
By Robert Dawson, Esq., 8vo. pp. 484. 
Smith, Elder, and Co. London. 1830. 


Tue increasing importance of New South 
Wales, is every day attracting a consider- 


able share of public attention. The situa- 
tion, extent, and internal resources of this 
vast, but in a great measure unexplored 
territory, already display the seeds of future 
empire, in a state of healthy, luxuriant, and 
promising germination. From the period of 
its settlement to this time, the rapid ad- 
vances Which have been made in coloniza- 
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tion, agriculture, and commerce, furnish 
prognostics of its approaching greatness ; 
and it is not improbable that an equal 
number of years will present New South 
Wales as a phenomenon to excite the as- 
tonishment of the parent country, if not of 
all the nations in Europe. Every work, 
therefore, which tends to analyze its power, 
to trace the progress of its enterprising spirit, 
and develop its general character, cannot 
but prove acceptable to the English reader. 

e work before us contains a consider- 
able fund of important, useful, and enter- 
taining information. In those po:tions 
which relate to the aboriginal inhabitants, 
it is particularly interesting. The numerous 
anecdotes and incidents respecting them 
with which it is enlivened, serve to develop 
their character in a more decisive way 
than any formal dissertation, and dry detail 
can possibly afford. By these we are in- 
troduced to their manner of living, their 
domestic scenery, modes of warfare, habits 
of wandering, readiness to repel aggression, 
and disposition to revenge the unprovoked 
injuries, which, in too many instances, they 
have been doomed to sustain from the white 
invaders of their country. 

The following extract will shew, that the 
term savage might be transferred from the 
natives to their calumniators and destroyers, 
without any great abuse of language. 

“The natives are a mild and barmless race of 
savages; and where any mischief has been done 
by them, the cause has generally arisen, I believe, 
in bad treatment by their white neighbours. Short 
as my residence has been here, | have, perhaps, 
bad more intercourse with these people, and more 
favourable opportunities of seeing what they really 
are, than any other person in the colony. My ob- 
ject has always been to conciliate them, to give 
them an interest in cultivating our friendship, and 
to afford them protection against the injuries or 
insults from the people on this establishment, or 
elsewhere within my jurisdiction, They have 
usually been treated in distant parts of the colony, 
as if they had been dogs, and shot by convict ser- 
vants, at a distance from society, for the most 
trifing causes. There has, perhaps, been more 
of this done near this settlement,* and on the 
banks of two rivers which empty themselves into 
this harbour, than in any other part of the colony ; 
and it has arisen from the speculators in timber, 
who formerly obtained licenses from the governor 
to ent cedar and blue gum wood for exportation 
upon land not located, 

“ The natives complained to me frequently, that 
white fellow shot their relations and friends, and 
shewed me many orphans, whose parents had 
fallen by the hands of white men near this spot, 
They pointed out one white man, on his coming to 
beg some provisions for bis party up the river 
Karuah, ane Gry said had killed ten ; and the 
wretch did not deny it, but said he would kill 
them whenever he could. It was well for him that 
he had no white man to depose to the facts, or I 
would have had lim off to jail at once.”—p. 58, 

This latter circumstance throws over the 
white man’s character, a shade much deeper 
than that with which the skin of the natives 


* Port Stephens, about 120 miles N. of Sydney. 
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istinged. In a subsequent page, Mr. Daw- 
son thus sums up his opinion of them. 

“ They are, however, one of the best natured 
people in the world, and would never burt a white 
man, if treated with civility and kindness. I 
would trust myself any where with them; and 
with my own blacks by my side, as I call them, I 
should feel myself safe against any eneiny | could 
meet within the bush. bey are excellent shots, 
and [ have often lent them a musket to shoot kan- 
garoos, when it has always been taken care of, 
and safely returned.” —p. 63. 

The character thus given of the untutored 
natives, is illustrated by numerous facts and 
incidents which fully warrant the author's 
conclusions. His intercourse with them 
was of three years’ continuance, and his 
situation as chief agent to the Australian 
agricultural company, furnished him with the 
fairest opportunities of forming an accurate 
judgment of the people whom he describes. 

e result is highly favourable to their un- 
derstandings, and to their notions of justice 
and propriety, on all the important ques- 
tions in which their reputation as a people 
is concerned. We cannot, therefore, but 
infer from the varied and multiplied state- 
ments respecting them, given in this volume, 
that they have been both injured and ca- 
lumniated by many writers, whom justice, 
or more correct information, should have 
taught a very different lesson. 

Of the country at large, its natural pro- 
ductions, and physical capabilities, Mr. 
Dawson has given a general and satisfac- 
tory account. His eye and ear were al- 
ways open to appearances and passing 
events. Hence, his narratives, descriptions, 
and details, are always interesting; and, 
on many occasions, particularly respecting 
the natives, more instructive than those of 
most other preceding writers. 

To such as calculate on emigration to 
these distant regions, his volume affords 
much valuable information. The advan- 
tages and disadvantages he appears to have 
balanced with discriminating impartiality ; 
and to all who are turning their attention 
towards embarkation, a perusal of this 
volume becomes indispensable. 

On those portions of New South Wales 
which he had an opportunity of a, pros 
Mr. Dawson has thrown a clear and steady 
light, and respecting others of which he 
could obtain any authentic information, 
the report in general is in unison with his 
own representations. We cannot follow 
him through the numerous scenes and topics 
which occupy thirteen chapters and an ap- 
pendix, but we can say in general terms, 
that we have been much gratified with a 

rusal of what ke has written. The in- 
heaton which it contains is both diver- 


sified and important, while the domestic 
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scenes which it unfolds, and the anecdotes 
with which it is enlivened, entitle it to the 
character of a useful and entertaining pub-’ 
lication. 

ORE 


Review.— Cabinet Cyclopedia, conducted 
by Dr. Lardner, assisted by eminent Li- 
terary and Scientific Men. History— 
United States. Vol. I, 12mo. pp. 354. 
Longman, London, 1830. 


Turs work is now so well known, that we 
shall not waste either the reader’s time or 
our own in needless recommendations, The 
following particulars, relative to the Indians, 
cannot fail to awaken general interest.— 
Every thing connected with their history, 
character, and destiny, is calculated to ex- 
cite our sympathy, as the period seems fast 
approaching when their whole race will be- 


come extinct. 

Tradition of the Indians respceting their ori- 
se to the unambitious belief of the 
Ovages, a people living on the banks of one of the 
lower tributaries of the Missouri, they are sprung 
from a snail and a beaver. The Mandans believe 
their ancestors once lived in a large village under 
ground, near a subterraneau lake ; that by means 
of a vine tree, which extended its roots to their 
cheerless habitation, they got a glimpse of the 
light ; that, informed by some adventurers, who 
had visited the upper world, of the numerous buf. 
faloes pasturing on the plains, and of the trees 
loaded with delicious fruits, the whole nation, 
with one consent, began to ascend the roots of the 
vine ; hutthat, when about the half of them had 
feached the surface, a corpulent woman climbin 
up, broke the roots by her weight ; that the eart 
immediately closed, and concealed for ever from 
those below the cheering beams of the sun. From 
a who entertain such fanciful notions of 
their origin, no valuable information concerning 
their early history can be expected. 

Ed: of Indians.—Tlic Indians never chas- 
tise their children, especially the boys; thinkiug 
that it would damp their spirits, check their love 
of independence, and cool their martial ardour, 
which they wish ahove all things to encourage 
“ Reason,” say they,“ will guide our children, 
when they come to the use of it; and before that, 
their faults cannot be very great.” They avoid 
compulsory measures, and allow the boys to act 
with uncontrolled freedom ; but endeavour, by ex- 
ample, instruction. and advice, to train them to 
diligence and skill in hunting; to animate them 
with patience, courage, and tortitude in war ; and 
to inspire them with contempt of danger, pain, and 
death—qualities of the highest order in the estima- 
tion of an Indian. 

By gentleness and persuasion they endeavour to 
imbue the minds of their children with virtuous 
sentiments, according to their notions of virtue, 
The aged chiefs are zealous in this patriotic labour, 
and the squaws give their cordial co-operation. 

Indian Resignation.—The Indians bear disease 
with composure and resignation ; and when far ad- 
vanced in life, often long for the hour of dissolution. 
“It is better,” said an aged sachem, “ to sit than 
to stand, to sleep than to be awake, to be dead than 
alive.” The dying man exhorts his children to be 
industrious, kind to their friends, but implacable 
to their enemies. He rejoices in the hope of im- 
mortality. He is going to the land of spirits, that 


happy place where there is plenty of game and no 
want, where the path is smooth and the sky clear. 

Polite Slaughtering of an Enemy.—aAt times, 
an Indian warrior, when about to kill and sealp a 
prostrate enemy, addresses him in such terms as 
the following :— 


“ My name is Cashegra: I am a famous warrior, 
and am going to kill you. When you reach the 
land of spirits, you will see the ghost of my father : 
tell him it was Cashegra sent you there.” Tire 
uplifted tomahawk then descends upon his victim. 

Indian re of Justice.—\in some of the 
tribes peace is preserved, and punishment inflicted 
in a very summary manner, by officers appointed 
by the chief for that purpose, These officers are 
distinguished by having their bodies blackened, 
and having two or three ravens’ skins fixed in 
their girdles behind, s that the tails project hori- 
zontally. They have also a raven’s skin, with the 
tail projecting from their forehead. These offi- 
cers, of whom there are two or three in a village, 
and who are pte gree changed, beat any person 
whom they find acting in a disorderly manner. 
Their aathority is held sacred, and none dares re- 
sist them. They often attend the chief, and consi- 
mn" a point of honour to execute his orders at any 

sk. 


Indian Religious Creed.—They believe in one 
Great Spirit, the Creator and Governor of the 
world, on whom they continually depend, and from 
whom all their enjoyments flow. Although they 
have no public or social worship, yet they are 
grateful to the Great Spirit for past favours, 
thank him for present enjoyments, and implore 
from bim future blessings: this they sometimes do 
with an andible voice, but more frequently in the 
silent aspirations of the heart. They believe in 
the doctrine of immortality and future retribn- 
tion; but their conceptions on the subject are 
vague, and modified by their peculiar manners and 
habits. —Cuap., I1. 


—~—_ 


Review.— Divines of the Church of Eng- 
land, with a Life of each Author, a 
Summary of each Discourse, Notes, &e. 
— By the Rev. T. 8. Hughes, B. D. 
Bishop Sherlock, Vol. V. 8vo. pp. 380. 
Valpy, London. 1830. 


In the twelfth volume of the Imperial Ma- 

ine, col. 644, the first volume of Bishop 
Sherlock's Works under our review, 
and elicited a tribute of approbation to 
which the a of his pen are justly 
entitled. is volume is a continuation of 
the same great author’s Works ; but what is 
of more im , it isa continuation of 
that vigorous spirit, of that acuteness of 
intellect, and of that extensive range of 
thought, for which the author was remark- 
ably distinguished. 

When we look back on the writings of 
these venerable men, we can hardly avoid 
exclaiming, “ there were giants in the earth 
in those days.” Through the changes which 
constantly take place in language, many of 
their expressions have a quaint appearance, 
and some of their phraseology is become 
obsolete ; but the energy of thought, the 
beamings of intellect, and the intimate ac- 
quaintance with the sacred records, which 
they almost uniformly display, lead us to 
suspect that our modern prelates and di- 
vines have lost more in strength than they 
have gained in refinement. 

Among the divines of former years, 
Bishop Sherlock’s name is deservedly held 
in high esteem. [lis works have never 
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been forgotten by a numerous class of 
readers ; but, becoming scarce through the 
lapse of time, their intrinsic excellence has 
been less generally known than their merit 
had a right to claim. In bringing them, 
therefore, again before the world, Mr. Valpy 
has enabled the religious public to avail 
themselves of their theological and argu- 
mentative wealth. 

To the members of the Church of Eng- 
land, Bishop Sherlock’s Works will be par- 
ticularly acceptable; and, in connexion 
with the productions of other writers of the 
same class, they will form a library of ge- 
nuine excellence. In this library the friends 
of the Establishment will find sentiments 
congenial with their own, stated with per- 
spicuity, and defended with all the force 

at revelation and argument, on such oc- 
casions, can be expected to supply. 

2 
Review.— Divines of the Church of Eng- 
land, 8c. The Works of Dr. Isaac 

Barrow, with some Account of his Life ; 

Summary of each Discourse, Notes, &c. 

By the Rev. T. 8. Hughes, B, D. 8vo0. 

2 vols. pp. 530-504. Valpy, London, 

1830. 

Dr. Isaac Barrow was an ornament to 
the age in which he lived, as well as an 
honour to the country that gave him birth. 


He was one of the most profound scholars 
of his day, and distinguished himself as a 


mathematician as well as a divine. For 
copiousness of thought, and vigour of intel- 
lect, he had few equals, and perhaps no 
superiors. It was either his misfortune, or 
his glory, to live in the turbulent times of 
the Commonwealth and of Charles; and to 
feel occasionally the withering“ influence of 
political and theological faction and intole- 
rance. But through ali the variations of 
these tempestuous seasons, his character re- 
maining unblemished, rendered him highly 
respectable in the eyes even of those who 
wanted either firmness or integrity to imi- 
tate his conduct. He has been represented 
as “charitable im a mean estate, disinte- 
rested in a flourishing one, serene and con- 
tent in all fortunes, of the strictest integrity, 
above all artifice and disguise, always 
friendly and courteous.” 

Of this truly great and learned divine 
these volumes contain the sermons. Some 
few among them have originated in parti- 
cular occasions, but the great bulk are on 
the plain and practical doctrines, principles, 
and precepts of the gospel. In every de- 
partment, the strength of mind and amiable 
spirit of this author are always apparent ; 
and although they make no display of \earn- 
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BINNEY ON FAITH. 49 
ing, they bear evident marks of being the 
production of a learned man. 

Soon after Dr. Barrow’s death, his worl.s 
were published in three or four folio vo- 
lumes. They were well received at the 
time, and have since passed through seve- 
ral editions. The lapse of years has not 
impaired their excellence. Their intrinsic 
worth has kept them alive to the present 
hour; and in this new edition Mr. Valpy 
has rendered an essential service to the rel 
gious public, by calling them again to the no- 
tice of the present generation ; and by thus 
reviving their untarnished fame, transmit- 
ting them to the still more distant periods of 
posterity. Of men like Dr. Isaac Barrow, 
the Establishment may justly make an ho- 
nourable boast ; his wofks bear evidence to 
his high deserts ; and praise on such a man 
must be lavish indeed, in order to exceed 
his merits. 

——— 


Revrew.— Illustrations of the Practical 
Power of Faith ; in a Series of Popular 
Discourses on part of the Eleventh 
Chapter to the Hebrews. By T. Bin- 
ney. 8vo. pp.430. Holdsworth, Leadon, 
i¥3v, 


No portion of the Sacred Volume could be 
better adapted to illustrate the practical 

ower of faith, than this which the author 

as selected. The facts recorded are, in 
themselves, a bright illustration of its influ- 
ence and efficacy ; but ample room remains 
to extend the application of the principles 
laid down by the authority of inspiration. 
To this important subject Mr. Binney has 
turned his attention with laudable ardour, 
and persevering zeal, The numerous topics 
which his texts have suggested, he has 
drawn forth and unfolded, pointing out 
their bearings and import, and giving them 
an appropriate application to the various 
branches of his congregation. 

These Discourses place the practical 
power of faith ina commanding attitude, 
without inducing a belief that supernatural 
agency is expected to perform miracles to 
gratify idle curiosity. ve promises of the 
Gospel furnish the only legitimate ground 
of the believer’s hope; and he who regn- 
lates his faith according to this standard, 
may rationally and devoutly expect the full 
accomplishment of all that are applicab! 
to his condition. 

This volume is neatly, and even elegant!y 
printed ; the type is clear and beautiful : 
nor do we recollect to have noted any typ:- 
graphical errors. Though not ornamented 
with the external decorations by which 
many modern publications are distinguish. 

G 145.—-VoL. X411, 
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ed, the aspect of its pages will not shrink 
from a comparison with its more fashion- 
able contemporaries. 


——— 


Review.— The Rectory of Vulehead. By 
the Rev. R.W. Evans. 12mo. pp. 297. 
Smith, Elder, & Co. London, 1830. 


In the portrait and scenery exhibited in a 
plate prefixed to this volume, there is some- 
thing venerable, solemn, and attractive. 
We gaze upon the group with pensive ad- 
miration, and anxiously wish that the book 
may correspond with the picture. This, 
however, is rather an object of our wishes 
than of our hopes; for, in most cases of a 
similar kind, we have found it necessary to 
make preparations for disappointment. 

On the present occasion, however, all 
these preparations have been rendered nu- 
gatory. Whe work has more than realized 
our expectations. The solemn simplicity 
of the picture has found a counterpart in 
every chapter throughout the volume. Un- 
assuming piety, native domestic reality, and 
life without hyperbole or exaggeration, meet 
the eye in every page, and introduce us to 
objects and scenery with which we either 
are or wish to become familiar. 

To give some idea of the varied contents 
of this volume, perhaps the general titles of 
the chapters will be sufficient. These are 
as follows :— The Constitution of a Chris- 
tian Family.—The Family Liturgy.—The 
External Communion of the Family.—The 
First Member sent into the World.—The 
Annual Meeting of the Family.—A Ramble 
of a Member of the Family.—The First 
Death in the Family. The Family Code. 
—The Discipline of the Family.—The 
First Marriage in the Family.—The Gar- 
den.—The absentee.—State of the Family. 
—The Pensioners of the Family.—The Fa- 
mily Excursion.—The Servants of the Fa- 
mily.—The Friend of the Family.—The 
Library. 

It will be obvious to every reader that 
these chapters encircle an extensive area, 
embracing nearly all that is of importance 
to man, whether surveyed as a member of 
civilized society, or a candidate for future 
happiness. The narrative is so constructed 
that our views are carried back through the 
vista of departed years, when Valehead was 
blessed with a rector whose parish was his 
family, that looked up to him as their com- 
mon parent, patron, and friend. Since his 
days, disadvantageous changes may have 
taken place; but the contrast, when disco- 
vered, will only serve to place the picture 
ia in this volume in a more exalted 
light. 
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OF VALEIEAD—TIE PULPIT. 


Tt will be easy to infer, from what Vale- 
head was, what every Valehead through- 
out the kingdom ought to be; and, from 
the effects produced in this little district by 
pious demeanour and affectionate conduct, 
to deduce an extension of similar conse- 
quences, when the causes from which they 
result shall be found in more general ope- 
ration. 

From all the circumstances, varieties, and 
vicissitudes through which we are called to 
pass in these chapters, we learn some im- 
portant lessons, either of courage, forbear. 
ance, patience, long-suffering, sympathy, 
or tenderness ; which, in the exercise, can- 
not fail to exalt the Christian character, and 
place it in an amiable light. The senti- 
ments inculcated are always solemn, im- 
— and appropriate, naturally arising 
rom the subjects under contemplation, 
without being either inflamed by the fever 
of enthusiasm, or frozen by the apathy of 
morals which arise not from Christian prin- 
ciples. 


a 


Review.— The Pulpit. “ol. XV. Svo. 
pp. 396. Harding. London. 1830. 


We have several times taken occasion to 
notice this useful publication, both as it ap- 
peared in numbers and in volumes; and in 
every instance, our observations were highly 
favourable to its character, This volume 
is equally creditable to the conductors, 
with those which have preceded it. It is 
neatly got up, is ornamented with an ex- 
cellent portrait of the Bishop of Salisbury ; 
and in another plate, with five additional 
engravings, representing the countenances 
of eminent ministers, both in and out of 
the Establishment; but what is of far more 
importance, it contains no small portion of 
those momentous truths which render re- 
velation so valuable to every pious mind. 
Among its contents, the sermons occupy 
the most conspicuous place. These have 
been taken down from the lips of the minis- 
ters, and transmitted, for preservation and 
= to the pages of this periodical. 
n making their choice, the conductors are 
not trammelled by the fetters of sect and 
party. The discourses of churchmen, of me- 
thodists, and of dissenters, alike find access 
to their columns, and through them to vast 
multitudes of readers, who have thus an 
opportunity of perusing, what, through dis- 
tance and absence, they were not permitted 
to hear. The Pulpit is a respectable pub- 
lication, every way deserving the patronage 
it receives, 
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Review. — Medicine no Mystery ; being 


Medical Science, &c. ByJohn Morrison, 

M. D. 12mo. pp. 165. Washbourne, 

London. 1830. 
Tuts work, though avowedly hostile to me- 
dical quackery, displays a liberal and an 
enlightened spirit. We are not medical pro- 
ficients; but, from the publication before 
us, we gather enough to understand that 
the healing art can sustain no injury by 
having its principles made public, and 
their en exposed to popular in- 
spection. is seems to be the ground on 
which Mr. Morrison takes his stand; and 
few, we believe, wil] be disposed to push 
him from the spot in which he has en- 
trenched himself, 

The first writer of any note, in modern 
days, who attempted to draw aside the veil 
in which medical science lay concealed, 
was Dr. Buchan. Since his time, many 
others have followed the laudable example ; 
and, by introducing the improvements made 
in medical treatment, and the result of sci- 
entific research since he wrote, their publi- 
cations, though less voluminous, are, in 
many respects, superigr in value. In this 
character the volume now under review ap- 
pears. Mr. Morrison’s observations are al- 
ways intelligible; and, accompanied with 
common sense, they rarely fail to carry con- 
viction with them. It is a work that dis- 
criminates between health and disease—be- 
tween safety and danger; but one that ra- 
ther points out the causes and nature of 
disorders, than applies remedies and the 
mode of cure. 

It is, however, no small portion of useful 
knowledge to ascertain upon what our health 
depends, and how, under general cireum- 
stances, it may be preserved. To these ob- 
jects this volume directs our attention, and 
from this source it derives its principal 
value. 

———— 
OBLITERATION OF THE INSCRIPTION ON 
THE MONUMENT IN LONDON. 


In the year 1666, a considerable portion 
of the metropolis was destroyed by fire. 
This calamitous event was, at the time, and 
through subsequent years, attributed to de- 
sign, and the Papists, being then in theolo- 
gical disgrace, were, by almost unanimous 
consent, declared to be the incendiaries. 

Shortly after this melancholy catastrophe, 
the elegant column, standing near London 
Bridge, was erected, to commemorate the 
awful disaster. It was finished in 1671, 
and in 1681 the following Inscription was 
engraven on its pedestal :— 





a Brief Outline of the Principles of 


“ This pillar was set up in perpetual re- 
membrance of the most dreadful burning of 
this Protestant city, begun and carned on 
by the treachery and malice of the Popish 
faction, in the beginning of September, in 
the year of our Lord, 1666; in order to 
the effecting their horrid plot for the extir- 
pating of the Protestant religion and En- 
glish liberties, an@ to introduce Popery and 
slavery.” 

Whether the Papists were guilty or inno- 
cent of the crime thus imputed to them, we 
have no means of deciding with accuracy. 
At the time the fire took place, when the 
Monument was erected, and when the In- 
scription was inserted, no doubt whatever 
was entertained of the fact. More than half 
a century elapsed before any public attempt 
was made to disturb this general belief, 
although the Papists uniformly repelled the 
charge with the utmost indignation. At 
length Mr. Pope ventured, in his character 
of Sir Balaam, to place his residence 


“ Where London’s colamn, pointing to the skies, 
Like a tall bully, lifts its head, and lies.” 


Nearly one hundred years have elapsed 
since the above couplet was written, dur- 
ing which period the Monument and its 
Inscription have remained undisturbed. 
But the Common Council of the City, 
being now much “ wiser than those of 
yore,” have lately discovered, by the light 
which has beamed on Papal claims, that 
the Monument in London ought to partake 
of Irish emancipation, Under this im- 
pression, it was moved and carried, in the 
Court of Common Council, December 6th, 
1830, “ that the committee of city lands be 
instructed to cause to be removed from 
the Monument the above Inscription, and 
also the words—“ Sed furor Papisticus qui 
tam dira patravit nondum restinguitur.” 
Such are the advantages of living in an age 
of wisdom, remote from Mahometan into- 
lerance, and over which the Goths and 
Vandals of foreign countries and of de- 
parted years, have no dominion. 

Among the signs of the times this deter- 
mination of the Common Council! of Lon- 
don teaches several important lessons, 
which the British nation would do well to 
learn. As an offensive stigma, the justness 
of which seems somewhat dubious, we have 
no objection that the Inscription should dis- 
appear. This is atask, however, which, in 
a few years more, the corrosions of time 
promised to accomplish, without asking 
the assistance of human hands. 

In the debates, of which the above mu- 
tilation and erasure are to be the result, it 
was stated that this “ was not the original 
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inscription, and that the court had therefore 
the power to alter it.’ Thé public, how- 
ever, are not informed what the original 
Inscription was, or why it was effaced; and 
another inserted in its stead, which 1830 
has discovered to be false. There certainly 
does not appear to be sufficient evidence to 
support the charge that the Papists were 
guilty of the abominable arson with which 
they have been stigmatized, though it may 
at least be doubted if persons who lived at 
the time of the calamity, were not as com- 
yetent to judge of fact and occurrence fall- 
ing under their own immediate inspection, 
as those who live more than one hundred 
and fifty years after the recorded event. 

In all civilized countries, monuments and 
inscriptions, especially those that time has 
rendered venerable, have been regarded as 
a sacred trust, and, as such, many will regret 
that they have not invariably been trans- 
mitted to posterity. 


PROGRESS OF LIBERAL SENTIMENT. —POLIGNAC. 


PROGRESS OF LIBERAL SENTIMENT. 
Ar a Common Council held in the Guild- 
hail, London, Dec. 10th, 1830, the Right 
Hon.John Key, Lord Mayor, in the chair— 
an act was passed of which the following 
is a copy: 

“ An act for enabling all persons born 
within this kingdom, and all natural-born 
subjects whatsoever, not professing the 
Christian religion, but in other respects duly 
qualified, to be admitted to the freedom of 
the City of London, upon taking the free- 
man’s oath, according to the forms of their 
own religion.” 

The oath comprehends allegiance, the 
local duties of citizenship, guardianship of 
privileges, and loyalty in all its forms.—It 
would appear, from the complexion of the 
nreceding act, that Jews, Mahometans, 

lindoos, Infidels, and Atheists are now 
eligib!e to the freedom of “ still increasing 
London.” 


= 


AUTOGRAPU OF THE 


Tuere are few men in Europe more noto- 
rious at this time than this ex-minister. 
Through his arbitrary measures, Charles X. 
lost the throne of France, multitudes of 
citizens their lives, and the whole nation 
experienced another revolution. The sparks 
which the hardness of his flint and steel 
elicited, have been scattered over several 
countries, and almost every week brings 
intelligence of new flames being kindled, 
where the ice of despotism was thought to 
reign in unmolested triumph. 

Hurled from the pinnacle of exaltation 
by the indignant feelings which his tyranny 
generated, this enemy to the liberties of 
mankind, attempted to abscond, but being 
arrested in his career by the people whom 
he insulted, and endeavoured to enslave, he 
has lately been brought before the tribunal 
of his country ; and, toa lenity which he 
never knew how to exercise, is indebted for 
his life. His trial has been long, but deeply 
interesting, having brought to light many 
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hidden scenes, and exposed to public ine 
spection some of the strings, and pulleys, 
and springs which moved the political ma- 
chine. The investigation having been just 
brought to a termination, the president, 
after recapitulating his crimes, ern out 
the laws which he had violated, and as- 
signing his reasons for the punisliment about 
to be inflicted,—in a voice of deep emotion 
pronounced the following sentence : 

“ Condemns le Prince de Polignac to 
be imprisoned for life in the continental do- 
minions of the kingdom; declares him 
deprived of his titles, rank, and orders ; 
declares him civilly dead; all the other 
consequences of transportation remaining 
in force, as regulated by the articles before 
mentioned.” 

Of this prince, this despot, this man, 
this culprit, the following is the Autograph, 
the sight of which, we doubt not, will gratify 
our numerous readers. 
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CELESTIAL PHENOMENA. 


Tue valuable article on this subject from 
our esteemed correspondent, arriving very 
late, has not allowed us the time which its 
various figures would require to be set in 
type. 

"TThe following note, accompanying it, 
will regulate the reader’s expectations cur- 
ing the ensuing months. 


Mr. Eprror.—In the ensuing year’s 
phenomena, I shall endeavour to condense 
as much important astronomical informa- 
tion in as small a compass as possible, and 
at the same time give my communications 
to your valuable columns a more scientific 
form. For the future, should my life be 
spared, I intend calculating, purposely for 
your Magazine, the occultations of the fixed 
stars by the moon, agreeably to your request 
some months’ since, and I should feel 
obliged and gratified if any of your corres- 
pondents or readers, who may observe them, 
would have the goodness to transmit to you 
their observations, which I shall feel great 
pleasure in reducing. And for the infor- 
mation of individuals, who would wish to 
observe these interesting phenomena, I shall 
take an early opportunity of forwarding to 
you some instructions relative to the same. 


. . . 





GLEANINGS. 


Small Farms.—A society has lately been established 
in Londen, entitled “ The Labourers’ Friend So- 
ciety.”” he objects of this association are, to point 
out the advantage arising to the “community from 
small farms, by encouraging industry, extending 
cultivation, reducing the poor’s rates, and diminish- 
ing pavperism. The conductors solicit information, 
founded on experiments, which may tend to facilitate 
their designs. Communications, post paid, addressed 
to the Secretary of the Labourers’ Friend Society, 
No 5i, threadneedie Street, London, wiil meet with 
immediate attention. Subscribers of 58. or upwards, 
annually, are entitled to a copy of the Society's pa- 
pers to the amonot of their subscriptions, and any 
additional quantity at reduced prices. 

Friendly Societies —Mr. James Wright, No. 4, Smith- 
street, Northampton equare, London, whose work on 
these beneficial institutions we reviewed towards the 
close of 1829, has been indefatigable ever since, in 
detecting errors in calculation and principle, through 
which their great object has been in many cases 
totally defeated. He flatters himself that he has ma- 
tured a code of rules and tables, that will secure 
their permmanent utility, end wishes the co-operaiion 
of every friend to these establishments, to bring his 
plans before parliament. 

Patent Invention—Varly in October last, most of 
the respectable inhabitants of Holywell, among wom 
was the worthy Vicar, had an opportunity of witness- 
ing the first public experiment of Mr. Williams's 
(surgeon) Invention for locking the wheels of a car 
riage when at full speed, and of liberating the horses. 
Four ponies were yoked to a beautiful four.wheeled 
carriage, and after they had been stimulated to their 
greetest speed, ata signal given, the whee! was locked 
and the animals liberated, leaving the driver and car- 
riage stationary in the middle of the road. The expe- 
riment was most satisfactory, and all present seemed 
to participate in the pleasure the patentee must have 
felt at the success of his ingenuity. His next exhibi- 
tion, we hear, will be in Chester. 

The Common Gnat.—The transformation of the com- 
mon gnat is attended with peculiar circumstances, of 
which it is impossible to read without being strnck 


with estonishment at the curious ra complicated 


machinery by which it is effected. The larva of the 
sunt, we need hardly say, is a tenant of the water. 
About eight or ten days afler the larva of a cual is 
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transformed into a pupa, it 
wards noon, for emerging into t 
up to the surface, so as toe 
above the level of the water. It is scarcely - nto 
this position for an instant, when, by swelling the 
part ofits body above water, the skin cracks between 
the two breathing tubes, and immediately the head of 
the gnat makes its appearance through the rent. The 
shoulders instantly follow, enlarging the breach so as 
to render the extrication of the y com vely 
easy. ‘The most important, and indeed ind ble 
part of the han is the intaining of its up. 
right position so as not to get wetted, which would 
spoil its wings, and prevent it from flying. Its chief 
support is the rugosity ot the envelope which it is 
throwing off, and which now serves it as a@ life-boat, 
tiliit gets its wings set at liberty and trimmed for 
flight. The body of the insect serves this little boat 
for a mast, which is raised in a manner similar to 
moveable masts in lighters constructed for passing 
under a bridge, with ti is difference, that the gnat 
raises its body in an upright direction from the 
“When the naturalist,” says Reaumur, “ observes 
how deep the prow of the —_ ips into the wa. 
ter, he becomes anxious for the fate of the little mari- 
ner, particularly if a breeze ripples the surface, for 
the least agitation of the air will waft it rapidly 
along, since its hody performs the duty of a sail as 
well as of a mast; but, as it bears a much greater 
proportion to the little bark than the largest sail docs 
to a ship, it appears in great danger of being upset ; 
and, once laid on its side, ell is over. I have some- 
times seen the surface of the water covered with the 
bodies of gnats which had perished in this way ; but 
for the most part all terminates favourably, and the 

anger is instantly over.” When the gnat has extri- 
cated itself all but its tail, it first stretches out its two 
fore-legs, and then the middle pair, bending them 
down to feel for the water, apes which it is able to 
walk as upon dry land, the only aquatic faculty which 
it retains after having winged its way above the ele- 
ment where it spent the first ages of its existence. 
* It leaves,” says Swammerdam, “ its cast skin on 
the water, where it insensibly decays.” Reaumur 
doubts whether Swammerdam ever actually saw this 
interesting transformation. We have seen it twice 
only.—Jnsect Transformation, 

Majestic Oak.—The following are the dimensions of 
an oak, which may be justly termed the king of the 
British forest scenery. It is growing about one mile 
from Hemel Hempstead, Essex, the burying place of 
the celebrated Harvey, (who discovered the circula- 
tion of the blood). ‘The stem of this enormous tree is 
sound.—The top an to get bere about 150 years 
ago—the centre is pretty well clothed with foliage. 
It is not until you have ascended into this magnificent 
tree that you have a full idea of its amaving spread, 
or become struck with the magnitude of its lisse. 
on the leteral spread of which 20 or 30 people might 
stand without inconvenience to eachother. ‘The girth 
at six fect from the ground is 58 feet nine inches, 
principal arm 18 feet 10 inches, of the next 16 feet 9 
inches, circumference of branches, 353 feet. 

Canals versus Railways —The New York Gazette 
gives the following humorous argument, which it 
favs was used by a canal stock-holder in opposition 
to railways :—‘** He saw what would be the effect of 
it: that it would set the whole world a gadding :— 
‘Twenty miles an hour, sir! Why, you will not be 
able to keep an apprentice boy at his work: every 
Sunday evening be must take a trip to Ohio, to spend 
the Sabbath with hissweetheart. Grave plodding citi- 
zens will be flying about like comets All local attach- 
ment must be at anend. It will encourage flightiness 
of intellect. Various people will turn into the most 
immeasurable liars: ail their conceptions will be ex- 
axgerated by the magnificent distance—* Only a hua- 
dred miles off!'—Tut, nonsense. I'll step across, 
madam, and bring your fan’ ‘Pray. sir, will 
you dine with me to-day, at my little box on the 
Alleghany ” ‘ Why, indeed, I don’t know—I shall 
be in town until twelve—well, I shall be there, but 
you must let me off in time for the theatre.’ nd 
then, sir, there will be barrels of pork and cargoes ot 
flour, and chaldrons of coal, and even lead andwhis- 
key, and euch like sober things. that bave always 
been used to sober trave!lling—whisking away like a 
set of skv-rockets. It will upset the gravity of the 
nation. If a couple of gentlemen have an affair of 
honour, it is only to steal off to the Rocky Mountain, 
and there no jurisdiction can touch them. And then, 
sir, think of flying for debt! A set of bailiff monnt 
ed on bombshells. would not overtake an absconded 
debtor—only give him a fair start. Upon the whole, 
sir, it is a pestilential, topsy-turvy, harum-scarum 
whirling. Give me the old, solemn, straightforward, 
regular Dutch canal—three miles an hour for exprese, 
and two for jog-trot yy a yoke of oxen 
fora heavy load! Igo for beasts of burden ; it is 
more primitive and scriptural, and suits a more! and 
religions people better. None of your hop-skip and 
jump whimsics for me. 
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28, 1830, at the house of Mise Atte Cottam, sign of 
King’s Arms, near Eccles. with great 
pleasure informs her Minods and the jablic’ in general, 
that she has, at a considerable expense, engaged 
excellent bull, bear, and badger, for the grat cation 
of those who map Sree be her with their compan 
the bull will be ited th times py = sane iy, 
ae -past nine o'clock in the magvatng. ot half-past 
and at five o'clock in the p amen 
The bear wil! be baite 


. The 
.—N, B. The bull, bear, and badger will be 
hanes = x preciasly, subject 1, 6 ° ey at 
x o'c! precisely, 8u such conditions as 
shall be eorty Ly uced. The whole is so 
om a never-failing source of amuse- 


.—God 
bp crit Mercury oy 


Hare unting.—The following definition of hare- 
hunting is given by u writer ofthe year 1616 :—** Is it 
not a worthie of seruice for fiue or sixe men in 

whose bo ~~ are coave or fiue miles 
am 


eet together on 
to hunt or [= cours a hare 
with hounds shee will lead 
them such a dance, that perhaps a horse or two are 
killed, or a man or two the ett ate or yas with | 
hedges or ditches, at the foure or fiue 


save the 


curses ; ; after this great deal of don, the main pur- 

chase can be no more than a poor silly hare, which is 
but a dry meate, an d will take more butter ip the 
basting thao her carcase is worth.” 

A perilous Adventure.—The annals of the north are 
filled with accounts of the most perilous and fatal 
qoations | with the polar bear. ‘he first, and one of 

tragical, was sustained by Barentz and 
| a. AY ia 1608, Ra their voyage for the 
discovery of the north a a anchor- 
ed at an island vear on strait of tz, two of the 


out in a 
off ” His coma 

out, “* A bear! a bear!” then, running to the ship, 
alarmed the crew with loud cries. The sailors ran to 
the spot, armed with pikes and muskets. On their 
approach, the a ay coolly quitted the mangled 
cocpen, Sarees, Si anoth r, carried him off, 
and planging hie teeth into his body, began drinking 
his ‘ long draughts. Hereupon the whole of 
that stout crew, struck with terror, turned their 

backs, and fled precipitately to the ship. On arrivin 
there, they began to look at each an, unable to fee 
much satisfaction with their own prowess. Three 
then stood forth, undertaking to avenge the fate of 
their soqeerymee. te secure for them the rights of 
burial. wedi advanced, and fired at first from so 
respectful eat that all missed. ‘he purser then 

in front of his companions. 

and, taking “a “close aim, pierced the a skull 
immediately below the eye. The bear, however, 
y lifted up his head. and advanced upon them, 

holding still in his mouth the victim whom he was 
devouring ; but seeing him soon stagger, the three 
rushed on with sabre and bayonet, and soon des- 
patched him. —They collected and bestowed decent 
age oa the mangled limbs of their comrades, 

ile the skin of the animal, 13 feet long, became the 
prise, of the sailor who had fired the successful shot. 

_ yh Cabinet Library. 


‘on manufactured and Coals consumed in Wales.— 
= "the ‘Transactions of the Natural History Society 
of Northumberland, Durham, and Newcastle, it is 

, that the quantity of iron annually manufac- 
tured in Wales is about 270,000 tons, of which about 
three-fourths is made into bars, and one fourth sold 

as pigs and castings. ‘Ihe quantity of coal Sas 
tee its manufacture, on the average of the whole, in- 
cluding that used by engines, workmen, Xc. will be 
about five and a half tons for each ton of iron: the 
annual ey yn of coals by the iron-works will, 
therefore, be about 1 000 tons. The quantity 
used in the a - 1 of copper ore, imported from 
Cornwall, in the manufacture of tin-plate, forging of 
iron for various purposes, and for domestic uses, may 
be calculated at 850,000 tons; which makes altogether 





the annual consumption of coal in Wales, 1,150,000 
tous. The anoual quantity of iroo manufactured in 
Great Britain is 690,000 tons. If such be the immense 
consumption of coal and iron in this country at pre- 
sent, who can caleulate what it will be in a few years, 
when the kingdom will be covered with railroads,— 
and when we bear in mind, that upwards of 40% » tons 
have been laid cove Ly the double s ¥ of Tailway 
between spoapens and of 
about thirty miles only ! 

Floating Icebergs.—The distance to which icebergs 
float from the polar regions on the opposite sides of 
the line, is, as might have been anticipated, very dif- 
ferent. ‘heir extreme limit in the northern hemis- 

be the Azores (north latitude 42° 

isles they are sometimes dri m Baf- 
al . But in the other hemisphere they have 
been seen, within the last two years, at different 
ps pee y off the Cape of Good Hope, between latitude 
One of these was two miles in circam- 
ference, a) 150 feet high. Others rose from 230 to 
300 feet above the level of the sea, and were, there- 
fore, [2 volume below, aince it is apporyines, 
by experiments on the buoyancy of ice floating in 
sea-water, that for fa oy solid foot seen above, there 
must atleast be ye Bd water. If ice is- 
lands from the north polar regions floated as far, they 
might reach Cape St. Vincent, and then, bei rawn 
by the current that always sets in om the Atlantic 
through the Straits of Gibraltar, be drifted into the 
Mediterranean, where clouds and mists would imme. 
ey > deform he serene sky of spring and summer. 

—Lyell's Geology. 

The Gees Ocean.—The bed of this sea is encum- 
bered in an gg G egree with accumulations 
of debris, especially e middie or central parts, 
One of the great emntvel banks trends from the Frith 
of Forth, in a north-easterly direction, to a distance 
of 110 miles ; “chew run from Denmork and Jutland 
upwards of 105 miles to the north-west, while the 
cans ae all the Dogger Bank extends for upwards 
} bal from north to south. The whole super- 

4 enormous shoals is equal to about ove- 
rie of in whole area of the German Ocean, or to 
about one- 7 of the whole extent of England and 
oul The average height of the banks measures, 
to Mr. Stephenson, about seventy- -eight 
, assuming that the mass is uniformly com- 
posed this depth of the same drift matter, the de- 
ris would cover the whole of Great Britain to the 
depth of twenty-eight feet, sup grins the surface of 
the island to be one continued p' — A great ion 
of these consists of fine and coarse silicious 
saud, mixed with fragments of corals and shells 
ground down, the proportion of these calcarious 
Matters LI extremely great. As we know not to 
what d our, formerly d 











tracts were 
soem conve’ 


repeating the operation, which is called “ warping, 
for two or three years, considerable tracts have been 
raised, in the estuary ws pe Humber, to the height of 
about six feet.— Lyell’s G. 

Military Dandies in Indian —The following general 
order has been issued by the Commander iu-Chief at 
Madras, dated head quarters, Choultry Plain, Dece-n- 
ber 4, 18¢9:—‘“ The Commander in Chief’ having 
with great disgust, noticed a feminine practice ado pted 
by some officers of this service, of wearing combs in 
their hair, aod dangling fancy curls, unbecoming 
the appearance of a soldier, desires that this practice 
may we forthwith abolished, aod a more male cost une 


adopted 

Strange Incubation.—Captain Beaulieu, a French 
officer in the service of the Pachaof Egypt, sent off, 
some time since, fer one of his friends in France, a 
collection of antiquities and curiosities. among which 
were some crocodile’s eggs. During the passage, or 
the quarantine, these eggs hatched, and when the 
case was opened at the custom-house, three small 
crocodiles ran out.—On the way they had devoured 
several rolls of papyrus, and the bandages and mum- 
my of an ibis, of which nothing remained but the 
claws and some of the feathers. It is ho these 
animals will arrive in Paris alive.— Paris Paper. 

Railway Travelling.—Vhe directors have given no- 
tice by public advertisement, that after the first day 
of January, 1831, the fare from Liverpool! to Manches- 
ter will be reduced from 7s. 6d. to 4s. 6d. each person, 





GC LEANINGS.-—~QUERIES.— LITERARY 


The Mammoth and Bison at one time domiciled in 
Vorkshire.— Bones of the mammoth have been rs- 
centiy found at North Clifi, in the county of York 
in a lacustrine formation, in which all the land an 
fresh-water shells, thirteen in number, have been 
accurately identified with species and varieties now 
existing in that county. Bones of the bison, an ani- 
mal now inhabiting a cold or temperate climate, 
have also been found in the same place. That those 
quadrupeds, and the indigenous species of testacea 
associated with them, were all contemporary in 
babttants of Yorkshire (a fact of the atest impor- 
tance in geology). has been established by unequi- 
vocal proofs, by the Rev. W. V. Vernon, who caused 
a pit to be oun to the depth of more than two hun- 
dred feet, through undisturbed strata, in which the 
remains of the mammoth were found imbedded, toge- 
ther with the shells, in a deposit which had evidently 
resulted from tranquil waters. These facts, as Mr. 
Vernon observes, indicate that there has been little 
alteration in the temperature of these latitudes since 
the mammoth lived there.—Lyell’s Ge: 

Spectral Illusion.—Vhe following very curious cir- 
cumstance is given in a letter to the Editor of the 

Edinburgh Journal of Science :—** On the 26th of De- 
cember, 1829, about half-past four in the afternoon, 
Mrs. was standing near the fire in the hal), 
and on the point of going up stairs to dress, when she 
heard, as she supposed, my voice calling her by 
vame, ‘-—---—, come here, come to me,’ 
She imagined that I was calling at the door to have it 
opened ; she went te it, and was surprised, on opening 
it, to find no one. She returned towards the fire, and 
again heard the same voice, calling her distinctly 
and loud, ‘———, come, come here.’ She then 
opened two other doors of the same room, but seeing 
no one she returned to the fire-place. After a few 
moments she heard the same voice stil! calling * — 
———-, come to me, come—come away ;’ this time 
in a loud, plaintive, but somewhat impatient tone. 
She answe as loudly, ‘ Where are you ’—I don’t 
know where you are,’ still imagining that I was some- 
where in search of her; but receiving no answer, 
shortly went up stairs. On my return to the house 
about halfan hour afterwards, she inquired why I 
had called to her so often, and where | was; and 
was, of course, surprised to hear I had not been near 
the house at the time. On the 30th of the same 
month, at about four o'clock, p. m., Mrs. came 
down Stairs into the drawing roam, which she quitted 
a few minutes before, and on entering the room saw 
me, as she supposed, standing with my back to the 
fire. She addressed me, asking how it was | had re- 
turned so soon (1 had left the house for a walk half 
an hour before.) She said | looked fixedly at her 
with a serious and thoughtful expression of counte 
nance, but did uot speak. She supposed I was busied 

-io ht, aod sat coon in an arm-chair near the fire, 
and close within a couple of feet at most of the figure 
she still saw standing before her. As, however, the 
eye still continued to be fixed upon her, after a few 
minutes she said,‘ Why don’t you speak, ; ” 
The figure, upon this, moved off towards the window 
at the further end of the room, the eyes still gazing on 
her, and passed so very close to her in doing so, that 
she was struck by the circumstance of hearing no step 
nor sound, nor feeling her clothes brushed against, 
nor even any agitation in the air. ‘he idea then arose 
for the first time in her miod, that it was no reality, 
bat a spectral illusion.” 

German Tradition.—Stumpsius, a German writer of 
the 16th century, says, that in the year 1520, a butcher of 
Basle was accidentally led to explore acavern, which 
he descri as still existing in the neighbourhood 
of that city, and which tradition had long pronounced 
to be haunted. ‘lhis adventurer, having proceeded 
rather further into the interior than was customary 
with casual visitors, was surprised to find a low iron 
door in one of the sides of the cave, which, opening 
with some difficulty, admitted him by a winding pas 
sage into a fragrant garden, in the midst of which 
stood a goodly palace. Entering the great hell, ho 
espied a lady, of surpassing beauty from the waist up- 
wards, but having her lower extremities like those of 
a serpent, sitting on a throne; “‘ Near her was a 
brazen chest cross-barred, and double locked,” full of 
treasure, guarded on each side by a fierce ban.dog, 
On seeing him approach, the lady quieted the dogs, 
and pointing to the gold and silver coin in the chest, 
which she had opened with a key taken from her bo- 
sem, gave him a small piece of cach kind, informing 
him that she was thus held in durance by the arts of 
a step-mother, tili some young man, of virtuous life 
and conversation should break the spell by giving her 
three kissee, after which she, with the chest for her 
dower, wonld be at his command. Onur author goes 
on to say that the knight of the cleaver made two at- 
tempts to salute her, but es he approached her lips, 
her aspect “‘ did become so grimme,”’ that he was too 
much alarmed to complete his task, and “ turned 
thence the same way he came.” It appears that, 
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having taken heart, he gubcoqnenty made another #t- 
tempt, in company with some of his companions to 
whom he bad told the story, but the party looked in 
vain for the iron door, Some years afier, however, 
a relation of his did succeed so far as to discover it, 
and even managed, as he declared to reach the gar- 
den, but the lady was then gone, palace and all, no- 
thing remaining but a few sculls and boves. The 
unlucky finder, it is added, went mad on his return, 
and died in a few days. It is by no means improba 
ble thet this narrative may have furnished a certain 
popular writer with the ground-work of his poem 
“ Sir Guy the Seeker.” 


NOTICES. 





QUERIES. 


On Animal Food—A constant reader would be ob- 
liged to any correspondent who would furnish a plain 
dissertation on animal food, comparative nutrition, 
seasons of wholesomeness, and tests to detect fraud, 

On Marriage.--W. R. Jun. wishes to be informed 
if the Presbyterian ministers in Ireland have a legal 
right to solemnize marriage. Also, if this privilege 
is enjoyed by any other sect, and if such solemu 
tions in Irelend are legal in England. 

On Books —The queries by C. C.C. on hooks re- 
specting governments, poets, and other authors of 
renown, &c. can admit of no defiuite reply. Much 
depends upon opinion; and what one person would 
recommend, it 18 highly probable another would 
condemn. Some, also, might be glad of an opportu- 
nity of expatiating on the excellencies of their own 
proauctions, or of introducing works which either 
themselves or their friends have to sell. 





Literary Notices. 


Just Published. 

No. XXI. of the National Portrait Gallery: the 
Marquess of Anglesey; the Earl of Carlisle; and 
Captain Franklin. 4 

Views in the East, Part V. has Caves of Karli— 
Benares—and Fl Wuish, on the Red Sea. 

Lancashire Illustrated, now complete in one 4to. 
volume, is Embellished with nearly 100 elegant Views, 
accompanied with descriptive letter press. 

Christian Experience, or a Guide to the Perplexed. 
By Robert Philip, of Maberly Chapel. 

Communion with God, or a Guide to the Devo- 
tional. By Robert Philip, of Maberly Chapel 
wn 0 to Sunday School Teachers. By John 


orison. 
Nhe Daily Scripture Instractor. 

Calmuc Tartary, or a Journey from Sarept 
veral Calmuc Hordes. By Henry Augustus Zwich. 
Brief Outline of the Evidences of the Christian 


a to se- 


Religion. By Archibald Alexander, DD., America. 
Part |. with Engravings, a Dictionary of the Ar- 
ghinectare of the Middle Ages, &c. By John Britton, 


. 8. A. 

‘The Sacred eg 1831: a Collection of Original 
femme on Devotional Subjects: with a Frontispiece. 

D SUK. 

The Bridal Gift. By the Author of the Parting 
Gift. In Silk. + . 

‘The 6th Part, containing all the Numbers issued 
in 1830, of the Botanic Garden. By Maund, 
F. LS. The 3rd Vol. containing, Parts 5 and 6, will 
be ready for delivery at the same time. 

The Nature, Responsibility, and Reward of the 
Christian Ministry. By the Rev. Isaac Mann, A. M. 

Writings of John Jewel, ao Salisbury, 12mo. 
o ~ and Miscellaneous Poems. By Henry 
Martin. 

The Olive Branch, with a Portrait of Pollock, an- 
thor of “* The Course of lime.” 

_ Manners and Customs of the Jews, and other Na 
tions mentioned in the Bible. ‘ 

tures ou the Christian Sabbath. By William 


orn. 
Family Classical Library, Tacitus, Vol. IT. 
The Talba, or Moor of Portugal, 3 vols. Py Mrs. 


ray. 

Beanties of the Mind; a Poetical Sketch by 
Charles Swain. = 
ronan Psalm and Hiymn lunes. By Everard 

ord. 

Anti-Slavery Reporter, No. 73. _ 

Strictures on Predestination Vindicated. By ** * * 

The Domestic Gardener's Manual, &c. By a 
Practical Horticulturist. 

Affection’s Offering, a Book for all Seasons, &e. 
The Emperor's Rout, with Coloured Plates. 

Jourpal of Nine Months’ Kosidence ip Siam. By 
Jaeobd Tomlin. s 

I welve Sketehes, illustrative of Sir Walter Scott's 
Demonology and Witgheraft. By G. Cruikshank, 

An Appeal to the glish Unitarians on the Mar- 
riage Question. By Francis Knowiés. 
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The Voice of tlumapity, Nos. 1 and @. 
A Treats the ality of Classical Learning. 


rton. 
James Parsons. 
Friend, Meditations selected from 


In the Press. 
the Imm»’eriality and Immor- 
ly ready 


gmented and im- 


By Mr. 


owbotham, of the Acad 
ing “A 


a Duodecimo Volume, z rse 
in French Literature,” on the Plan of his ‘‘ German 


ns. 

A Second Faition of the First Volume of the 
Ediabargh Cabinet Library. 

Mr. Jones Quain’s Iwo Lectures on the Study of 
Anatomy and wayueleey ' 

A Collection of Statutes relating to the Town of 
Kingston-upon-Hal!. By William Woolley, Solicitor. 

In one volume, 12imo, the Life and Diary of the 
Rev. Ebenezer Erskine, A.M. By the Rev. Donald 
Frazer Kenpoway. 


LITERARY NOTICES—COMMERCIAL RETROSPECT, 


The Life and Death of Lord Fadward Fitzgerald. 
By lhomas Moore, Faq. in 1 volume small 8vo. with 


‘ortrait. 
liints Illustrative of the Duty of Dissent. By a 
¥ | Nonconformist. 


Preparing 

Twenty-nine Original 
gieoes to ba Eiepeusse in a a —_ Figur 

asses, and an Accompaniment for the Organ or 
Piano-forte. J. 1. Cobbin. 

An Analysis of Archbishop Secker’s Lectures on 
the Church Catechism, arranged as a Course of Ser- 
a to Confirmation. by the Rev. 

c. 


, BL A. 

A Key to a Complete Sets of Arithmetical Rods. 
By P. B. Templeton, Master of Cannon street Aca 
demy, Preston. 

Colonel Montague’s Ornithological Dictionary ot 
British Birds, with numerous Additions and Cor 
rections. 

Literary Recreations, or the Romance of Truth. 
By the Kev. |. Young, 1 vol. 12mo. 

y Mr. McCulloch, Professor of Political Reonomy 
in the University of London, a ‘lheoretieal and 
Practical Dictionary of Commerce and Commercial 
, with Maps, Xe. &c. 


or the Press. 
salm Tunes, in Four vosm, 


Navigation, in 1 large vol. 8vo 





COMMERCIAL RETROSPECT, LONDON, 27ru DECEMBER, 1830, 


Tue close of the year suggests to us the propriety of presenting to our readers some observations, 
on the events which have characterized its course. 

The difficulties arising from the resumption of cash payments, have, ina great measure, been eur- 
mounted, and the extension of the branches of the Bank of England, and of District Banks, have 
tended to supply a healthful medium for the operations of trade ; and a sound currency will prevent 
the recurrence of the ruinous effect of panic. 

The natural consequences of low prices have attended this alteration, with the exception of corn, 
which, by the operation of an anomalous law regarding importation, aided by two years of deficient 
harvests, have caused this article to rule high, and thus, with a diminished price for labour, the con- 
sumer has had to contend with the high price of bread, The present average price of wheat in this 
market is 70s, 5d. per quarter, while the same rate of brown sugar is only 22s. 741. per ewt. exclusive of 
the duty of the customs; this price is lower than was ever known, leaving but little to the planter 
for the cost of production, after deducting the charge of binging the article to market. Many othe: 
articles of colonial produce are at a rate bardly more remunerating. 

In our opinion an alteration of the corn laws would have a benign tendency both at home and abroad. 
By a free importation, or a fixed seale of moderate duty, the prices would be kept from these fluctuations, 
often alike ruinous to the farmer and the merchant; prices abroad would rise in proportion to the 
eurrency in this country ; sndden and great importations would be prevented, whilst the corn-producing 
countries, particularly America, would be better enabled to enlarge ber orders for British manufactures, 
and a better spirit would be evinced towards an increased intercourse ; and we presume to believe, 
that the British farmer would find himseif bette: off, bya steady course of prices ; while the powers of the 
consumer would be augmented by the increase of wages, consequent upon the extension of foreign 
demand for British manufacture. 

The legislature of the country are proceeding upon the principle of reduction of taxation, and, from 
the intimations already given, we may anticipate, that mnch weight, which has pressed upon the springs 
of commerce, will be taken off, so as to give it elasticity and vigour. Independent of the salutary 
measure of the corn bill, we may hope that the attention of parliament will be drawn to the opening of 
the East India Company’s Charter, which its most strenuous advocates can hardly expect to retain, after 
the ample developments which were made, before a committee, during the last parliament. 

Many subjects of great moment will come under consideration shortly: the slavery bill will receive 
that attention which its importance demands ; and the friends of humanity will rejoice, if they can have 
the prospect of a period when slavery may cease. Already, it is hoped, have a goodly number of the sons 
of Ham, in the West India colonies, imbibed those Christian principles, which would form a mound and 
defence against the danger consequent upon the manumission of others less civilized. 

Our manufactures are ina state of full activity, and the disturbed state of other countries will (as 
already in the case of Belgium) tend to throw many orders to England ; and as our government are 
determined not to intermeddle with the jarring contentions of other nations, we may hope for a couti 
nuance of the blessings of peace. 

Already have our ports received many vessels destined for the disturbed continental ports: already 
have many investments been made by foreigners in our funds; so that whilst our hanpy country affords 
an asylum to expatriated royalty, and offers a secnre place of deposit for the funds appertaining either 
to the foreign or to the home-born ; shall we not supplicate from Him who ruleth the nations, a eonti- 
nuance of the blessings of peace ? 

Amongst the events of the year may be mentioned the total failure of the Greenland and Davies's 
Straits fisheries. On the latter station, the fishermen, emboldened by the exaimple of a Koss and Parry, 
were tempted to prolong their labours until a late period, when, overtaken by storms, most of the vessels 
perished. This catastrophe has occasioned a great edvance in the price of oi] and tallow. 

We ought not to overlook the extensive improvements that are making throughout the country, by 
the introduction of railways and steam navigation. It bas been observed, that these are still in their 
infaney ; but who can, without astonishment, notice the fact, that a distance, marked in Carey's map 
thirty-six miles of road, between the two mighty towns of Lancashire, has been traversed on the rail 
road in the space of one hour, The devpateh and certainty attending the transit of goods, will also be 
attended with great advantage in point of cheapness. 

We look forward to the means that are likely to be pursued, by the administration of the present 
government, consisting of men of acknowledged talent and liberal principles: we sincerely pray, “ that 
all things may be so ordered and settled by their endeavonrs, that peace and happiness, truth and justice, 
religion and piety; may be established among us for all generations.” 
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